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I 

A  SYNTHESIS  OF  HERBART  AND  FROEBEL" 

The  English  teacher  is  traditionally  a  practical  person. 
Nor  can  he  justly  be  blamed  on  that  account,  if  only  his  posi¬ 
tive  admiration  of  practice  does  not  take  the  negative  form  of 
despising  theory.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  is  too  often 
the  case.  If,  by  any  chance,  the  idea  occurs  to  him  that  teach¬ 
ing  is  an  art,  and,  like  all  other  arts,  requires  skill,  and  that 
those  who  are  already  skillful  may  in  this,  as  in  other  arts,  help 
by  their  instruction  those  who  are  not;  if,  in  a  word,  he  desires 
training  for  his  profession,  he  is  too  apt  to  seek  that  kind  of 
“  training  ”  which  consists  in  the  imparting  of  a  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  the  ohiter  dicta  of  experience,  such  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  find  in  Ehglish  books  on  teaching.  Often,  in¬ 
deed,  these  results  of  experience  appear  to  be  contradictory  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  by  no  mental  effort  can  the  student  see 
in  them  expressions  of  any  one  principle  of  method.  Nor  does 
this  seem  an  objection  to  the  ordinary  “  practical  ”  English 
teacher.  He  is  too  apt  to  look  exclusively  at  the  objective  re¬ 
sults  of  his  teaching,  and  to  forget  to  consider  the  influence 
that  teaching  may  have  on  the  souls  of  his  pupils.  Nay,  more, 
he  has  all  too  frequently  neglected  to  give  any  consideration  to 
that  most  fundamental  of  all  educational  questions — the  nature 
of  the  soul  to  be  educated.  Hence,  he  does  not  see  that  opposed 
systems  of  teaching  are  the  outcome  of  antagonistic  views  of 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  so  he  neglects  to  consider  whether 
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either  is  absolute  truth  or  absolute  falsity,  or  whether  each  is 
a  partial  truth  which  is  only  false  because  it  claims  to  be  the 
whole  truth.  This  last  I  believe  to  be  nearly  always  the  case; 
for  all  opposed  principles  in  education,  however  contradictory 
they  may  be  when  taken  by  themselves,  are,  I  believe,  contrary 
to  each  other  only  because  each  is  due  to  an  over-emphasis  of 
one  side  of  a  complete  process.  And  surely  it  should  be  the 
task  of  all  of  us  who  are  really  interested  in  education  to  try 
thus  to  think  ourselves  back  to  the  very  basis  of  our  work.  We 
should  neither  adopt  the  attitude  of  the  “  practical  ”  empiri¬ 
cist,  and  say,  “  Oh,  yes !  those  German  dreamers !  never  mind 
their  theories — keep  to  what  they  tell  us  to  do  ” ;  nor  should 
we  become  uncritical  partisans,  glorying  in  our  party  cries,  and 
refusing  to  see  any  good  in  those  whom  we  regard  as  our  oppo¬ 
nents.  The  former  attitude  is  very  common  in  respect  to  the 
subject  we  propose  to  consider.  Froebel  invented  the  kinder¬ 
garten,  and  gave  somewhat  minute  directions  for  working  a 
kindergarten.  Here  your  “  practical  ”  teacher  finds  joy.  The 
kindergarten  exercises  and  games  look  pretty,  and  they  seem 
to  please  the  children,  and — still  more  important — to  please 
their  mothers.  “  Let  us,  then,”  says  the  practical  teacher, 
“  have  kindergarten  exercises  and  games  for  children  under 
six.”  On  the  other  hand,  Herbart  wrote  mainly  on  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  children* who  had  passed  this  first  period.  He,  too, 
gave  directions  as  to  procedure;  and,  tho  the  “practical” 
teacher  probably  could  not  make  much  out  of  those  directions 
by  reading  Herbart  himself,  yet  Herbart’s  followers  have  set 
out  the  steps  of  method  explicitly  enough.  And  so  the  “  prac¬ 
tical  ”  teacher — quite  pluming  himself  on  the  unaccustomed 
feeling  that  his  work  is  scientific — thrusts  every  lesson  into  the 
cast-iron  mold  of  the  “  method  steps,”  and  becomes  as  deadly 
mechanical  as  is  the  kindergartner  who  is  acquainted  wi*h  only 
the  “  practical  part  ”  of  the  kindergarten,  and  knows  nothing 
of  its  aims  and  spirit.  The  last  state  of  those  teachers  is  worse 
than  the  first;  yet  that  is  the  inevitable  result  of  mere  empirical 
— falsely  called  “  practical  ” — training.  Surely  training 
which  is  truly  practical  must  lead  those  who  are  trained  so  to 
assimilate  principles  that  they  remain  no  longer  rules  to  be 
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obeyed,  but  founts  of  inspiration  to  be  drawn  upon  in  all  kinds 
of  varying  circumstances.  Teachers  who  have  got  thus  far 
are  no  longer  under  the  law,  but  under  gp'ace.  But  here  the 
danger  of  adopting  the  second  position — that  of  mere  partisan¬ 
ship — comes  in.  To  say,  “  I  am  a  Froebelian,”  or  “  I  am  a 
Herbartian,”  gives  one  that  feeling  of  corporate  sympathy 
which  is  so  great  an  aid  to  effort.  Moreover,  it  brings  to  the 
front  that  love  of  conflict  which  is  fairly  strong  in  most  of  us. 
We  feel  we  know  where  we  are,  and  we  are  prepared  to  defend 
our  position  against  all  comers;  and  we  find  adversaries  in 
plenty,  for  all  who  are  not  with  us  are  against  us.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  moreover,  there  may  attend  such  a  confession  of  faith  a 
feeling — subconscious,  it  may  be — of  superiority:  we  are  no 
longer  as  those  Philistines  to  whom  Froebel  and  Herbart  are 
mere  names.  Of  course,  in  reaching  our  own  positions — as 
Froebelians  or  Herbartians — we  have  seen  clearly  how  mis¬ 
taken  the  mere  empiricists  are  in  thinking  that  a  teacher  can 
follow  both  Froebel  and  Herbart.'  True,  in  the  actual  school 
work  of  their  followers  there  are  points  of  external  resem¬ 
blance;  but  we  have  reached  the  principles  underlying  those 
school  methods,  and  we  have  found  them  antagonistic  to  each 
other. 

Here,  then,  the  question  is  forced  upon  us,  and  I  will  put 
it  as  strongly  and  baldly  as  I  can.  We  must  ask  ourselves: 
“  Is  either  Froebel  or  Herbart  entirely  wrong,  or  is  each  wrong 
mainly  in  so  far  as  he  neglects  the  position  of  the  other  ?  ”  In 
the  former  case,  no  synthesis  is  possible;  we  may  become  thoro- 
going  Froebelians  or  thoro-going  Herbartians,  but  either 
way  we  can  have  no  dealings  with  the  other  theory.  But 
in  the  latter  case,  it  is  obviously  our  duty  to  attempt  such  a 
synthesis,  for  without  it  w^e  shall  never  find  that  really  true 
philosophy  of  education  of  which,  when  found,  both  Froe- 
belianism  and  Herbartianism  will  appear  as  but  partial,  and 
therefore  imperfect,  expressions. 

Let  us,  then,  piit  before  ourselves,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
essential  principles  of  Herbart  and  Froebel  respectively.  Each. 
in  a  sense,  grew  o^t  of  Pestalozzi.  But  Pestalozzi  felt  rather 
than  thought — as  he  himself  tells  us.  Both  Herbart  and  Froe- 
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bel,  on  the  other  hand,  tried  to  work  out  their  systems  logically 
and  constructively.  Each  saw  that  the  true  interest  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  in  its  effect  on  the  child;  each  made  morality  the  aim  of. 
the  whole  process;  each  recognized  the  parallelism  between  the 
development  of  the  child  and  that  of  the  race;  each  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  unity  and  connection  in  the  educational  process. 
These  axiomata  media,  as  we  may  call  them,  account  for  the 
external  similarity  to  be  found  in  Froebelian  and  Herbartian 
practice.  But  we  must  go  deeper,  and  ask :  “  What  is  the  child 
who  is  thus  the  center  of  education?  ”  To  this  Herbart  and 
Froebel  gave  very  different  answers;  and,  as  a  consequence  of 
those  answers,  reached  very  different  conceptions  of  education. 
Put  in  a  word,  to  Herbart  the  child  is  passive,  to  Froebel  he  is 
active;  hence,  to  Herbart  education  is  essentially  active,  to 
Froebel  it  is  passive.  Let  me  establish  this  more  fully. 

Herbart’s  pedagogy  [theory  of  education]  is  essentially  the 
outcome  of  the  union  of  his  psychology  and  his  ethics — for 
education  is  the  development  of  the  moral  character,  and  there¬ 
fore  seeks  its  end  in  ethics  and  its  means  in  psychology — and 
his  psychology  is  based  on  his  metaphysics.  Now,  Herbart’s 
metaphysical  position  is  that  of  atomistic  realism.  All  phe¬ 
nomena,  he  argues,  are  appearances;  and  all  appearance  im¬ 
plies  a  being  of  which  it  is  the  appearance.  Metaphysics  must 
investigate  the  nature  of  this  being.  Now,  all  being  must 
have  some  positive  quality;  tho  as  mere  being  this  quality  must 
exclude  all  negation.  But  all  change  and  becoming  imply  ne-' 
gation,  both  of  that  which  has  been  and  now  is  not,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  be  but  is  not  yet:  in  becoming  or  change,  there¬ 
fore,  the  positive  present — the  is — negates  the  past — the  was 
but  is  not — and  the  future — the  will  be  but  is  not.  Hence, 
every  real'  being  is  absolutely  simple  and  unchangeable,  tho 
with  a  quality  of  its  own.  The  universe,  therefore,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  an  immense  multitude  of  such  real  beings,  absolutely 
simple  and  unchangeable  but  of  different  quality,  which  are 
neither  temporal  nor  spatial  in  their  nature — for  both  time  and 
space  involve  negation.  The  best  known  to  us  among  them 
are  our  own  souls.  The  soul  is,  therefore,  with  Herbart,  a 
simple,  unchangeable  being,  and  consequently  indestructible — 
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for  destruction  implies  change.  Nor  can  such  a  simple  soul  be 
the  substratum  of  various  faculties,  for  each  of  these  must  ne¬ 
gate  the  other.  What  its  quality  is  we  cannot  know,  nor  can 
we  know  the  quality  of  any  other  being.  All  we  can  know  of 
the  soul — I.  e.,  all  mental  appearances — are  but  the  results  of 
the  meeting  of  this  absolutely  simple  being  with  other  abso¬ 
lutely  simple  beings  of  different  quality.  The  result  of  such  a 
meeting  is  an  attempt  of  each  at  self-preservation  against  dis¬ 
turbance.  This  effort  at  self-preservation  is  the  only  activity 
Herbart  allows  to  the  soul.  Such  an  effort  is  known  to  us  as 
a  presentation  or  idea,  the  simplest  form  of  which  is  a  sensa¬ 
tion,  and  more  complex  forms  are  precepts,  images,  and  con¬ 
cepts.  These  are  not  effects  of  outer  things,  but  are  produced 
by  the  soul,  whenever  it  meets  with  other  disturbing  beings. 
In  other  words,  the  quality  or  nature  of  the  soul  is  only  indi¬ 
cated  to  us  by  the  various  acts  of  self-defense  necessitated  by 
its  contact  with  equally  real  beings :  its  method  in  such  defen¬ 
sive  activity  is  the  turning  the  assailant  into  an  idea  or  presen¬ 
tation.  Hence  the  essential  nature  of  the  soul,  as  far  as  we  can 
know  it,  is  to  form  ideas  in  its  struggle  to  maintain  its  exist¬ 
ence.  In  response  to  whatever  it  meets,  the  soul,  active  in  its 
own  self-preservation,  gives  rise  to  an  idea;  and  thus,  tho 
the  soul  is  one,  its  ideas  are  many. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  with  Herbart,  tho  the  soul 
has  a  quality  of  its  own,  this  quality  is  only  manifested  in  re¬ 
lation  to  what  it  meets,  and  that,  therefore,  character  ig  entirely 
conditioned  by  external  circumstances.  Whatever  assails  the 
soul  is  annexed  in  the  form  of  an  idea,  and  thus  enriches  the 
content  of  what  we  call  the  mind,  or  ego.  Differences  of  indi¬ 
viduality  are,  therefore,  due  to  differences  in  the  character  and 
number  of  the  other  real  beings  with  which  the  soul  is  brought 
into  conflict — i.  e.,  to  differences  in  the  number  and  character 
of  its  ideas,  and  in  their  relations  to  each  other.  For  each  idea 
is  not  only  a  special  expression  of  the  soul’s  self-preserving 
activity,  but,  as  all  a  person’s  ideas  are  such  expressions  of  the 
same  soul,  these  ideas  are  brought  into  mutual  relations,  and 
act  as  forces  which  aid  or  hinder  each  other.  It  is  the  mutual 
action  and  reaction  of  these  forces  which  empirical  psychology 
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has  to  study.  The  fundamental  hypothesis  for  such  an  investi¬ 
gation  is  that  every  arrested  presentation  remains  in  the  soul, 
with  a  tendency  to  reproduction.  This  follows  from  the 
assumption  that  the  quality  of  a  presentation  must  remain  un¬ 
changed.  Hence  Herbart  conceived  the  possibility  of  apply¬ 
ing  the  conceptions  of  the  physics  of  perfectly  elastic  bodies  to 
the  interaction  of  ideas.  An  idea  was  for  him  a  kind  of  per¬ 
fectly  elastic  billiard  ball,  always  struggling  to  get  into  con¬ 
sciousness,  but,  whether  successful  or  no,  remaining  absolutely 
unchanged  and  unchangeable.  This  mathematical  conception 
of  psychology  has  been  found  inapplicable,  for,  upon  more 
acute  analysis,  ideas  are  seen  to  be  marked  by  anything  rather 
than  invariableness.  But,  in  working  out  the  conception,  Her¬ 
bart  gave  us  an  analysis  of  the  interaction  of  ideas — the  doc¬ 
trine  of  apperception  which,  stripped  of  its  mathematical  guise 
and  the  underlying  metaphysical  assumptions,  is,  as  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  one  aspect  of  mental  life,  of  the  utmost  value  both  for 
psychology  as  a  science  and  for  its  application  to  educational 
practice.  But  with  that  we  are  not  concerned  to-day.  The 
point  for  us  is  that  for  Herbart  mental  life  is  merely  the  product 
of  ideas,  acting  as  forces,  aiding  or  hindering  each  other. 
With  the  free  play  of  these  forces  the  ego  cannot  interfere;  it  ; 
is  itself  but  the  product  of  that  play.  The  unity  of  mental  life  1 
— of  the  ego  or  mind — is  not  found  in  the  synthetic  activity  of 
consciousness,  but  in  the  metaphysical  conception  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  unity  of  the  soul.  And  the  soul  is  neither  consciousness 
nor  mind,  but  a  something  in  itself  unknown,  on  which  these 
are  built  up.  This  conception  of  a  monad  soul  Herbart  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Leibniz ;  but  he  changed  it  by  depriving  the  monad 
of  the  self-activity  with  which  Leibniz  credited  it,  and  by 
allowing,  in  direct  opposition  to  Leibniz,  a  mechanical  interac¬ 
tion  between  that  and  other  monads.  Herbart,  indeed,  started 
from  Leibniz,  but  moved  off  in  a  sensationist  direction;  with 
Leibniz  the  mind’s  growth  is  from  within;  with  Herbart  it  is 
from  without.  By  influences  from  without  Herbart  sought  to 
explain  everything — feelings,  desire,  and  will,  as  well  as  cogni¬ 
tion.  Feeling  results  only  from  the  free  or  hindered  play  of 
the  idea-forces;  desire  emerges  from  their  support  of  each 
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other;  and  will  is  generated  out  of  desire  by  action,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  desire  together  with  belief  in  the  attainability  of  the 
object  desired.  Here,  it  would  seem  plain,  Herbart  puts  on 
his  theory  more  than  it  can  really  bear. 

In  all  this  metaphysical  conception  of  the  real,  and  the  psy- 
chologfy  derived  from  it,  we  find  no  ethics.  Herbart,  indeed, 
regarded  ethics  as  quite  separate  from  metaphysics,  and  speaks 
of  the  “  absurdity  ”  of  Kant  in  treating  of  a  “  metaphysic  of 
morals.”  Ethics  is  with  Herbart  a  branch  of  aesthetics,  and,  as 
such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  reality  of  the  relations  con¬ 
ceived,  which  are  all  such  real  or  imaginary  relations  as  are 
accompanied  by  approval  or  disapproval.  Ethics  has  for  its 
subject-matter  those  relations  of  the  will  which  please,  as  being 
morally  beautiful :  to  ask  why  they  please  is  as  absurd  as  to  ask 
why  in  music  the  third  or  the  fifth  is  an  agreeable  interval. 
Hence,  Herbart’s  ethics  start  in  empirical  facts — relations  of 
the  will  simply  accepted  as  given — tho  the  moral  end  is  to 
find  a  fuller  and  more  perfect  realization  of  these  relations  than 
is  actually  found  in  experience.  These  relations  are  univer-' 
sally  valid,  as  are  the  analogous  relations  in  music;  they  are, 
therefore,  not  matters  of  individual  caprice.  It  would  be  easy 
to  show  how  insufficient  this  is  as  an  ethical  theory,  for  such 
individual  relations  of  the  will  are  mere  empty  force,  and  within 
one  and  the  same  relation  we  may  have  a  content  which  is 
either  good  or  bad.  And  this  Herbart  himself  finds;  for  he 
continually  adds  to  his  formal  relations  such  really  ethical  con¬ 
ceptions  as  good,  praiseworthy,  tho  he  does  not  analyze 
them.  But  into  this  we  need  not  enter.  All  I  want  to  make 
plain  is  that  Herbart’s  ethics  are  not  organically  connected  with 
the  rest  of  his  philosophy.  Indeed,  in  an  important  point  they 
are  antagonistic  to  it;  for  his  metaphysical  theory  is  individual-^ 
istic  and  atomistic,  but  his  ethical  position  assumes  a  collective 
social  will  to  which  the  individual  will  is  subordinate.  Her¬ 
bart’s  analysis  of  the  moral  ideas  is,  therefore,  interesting  in 
itself,  but  can  be  quite  separated  from  his  theory  of  the  world. 
In  the  world  as  he  paints  it  morality  seems  to  have  no  place. 
As  Wundt  well  says:  “  Man,  as  constructed  by  Herbart,  is  a 
coolly  calculating,  ideational  automaton,  When  his  ideas  are 
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in  equilibrium,  he  gives  his  approval;  when  they  are  not,  he 
refuses  it.  No  one  not  previously  aware  of  the  fact  would 
ever  guess  that  upon  these  relations  of  idea  and  will  depend  all 
the  weal  and  woe  of  mankind.”  ® 

»  It  follows  that  in  education,  tho  the  end  is  morality,  yet 
the  process  is  made  by  Herbart  essentially  one  of  instruction. 
“  I  have  no  conception  of  education  without  instruction,”  he 
says.  And  instruction  has  to  play  the  all-important  part  of 
determining  what  other  real  beings  shall  enter  into  conflict 
with  the  individual  soul,  and,  as  a  consequence,  what  ideas  that 
soul  will  produce  in  its  efforts  at  self-preservation.  Educa¬ 
tion,  then,  is  essentially  active — “  a  vast  whole  of  ceaseless 
labor  ”  he  himself  calls  it.  For  with  him  the  soul  does  not 
contain  in  germ  all  that  will  appear  in  mental  life,  nor  is  it  mov¬ 
ing  toward  an  end  predetermined  by  its  own  nature.  Were 
that  the  case,  education  could  only  retard  or  accelerate  this 
natural  and  necessary  process,  and  the  analogy  of  the  child  with 
a  plant  would  be  a  true  one.  The  function  of  education  would 
then  be  largely  passive.  Education  with  Herbart  has  a  much 
wider  task — that  of  building  up  the  mind  out  of  presentations; 
or,  in  his  own  words,  of  “  forming  the  circle  of  thought,”  which 
is  the  seat  of  the  good  will,  and  therefore  the  foundation  of 
morality. 

This  conception  of  education  as  a  mainly  passive  watching 
of  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  soul  germ,  which  Herbart  re¬ 
jected,  is  the  very  keynote  of  Froebel’s  pedagogy  [theory  of 
education].  Like  Herbart,  Froebel  deduced  his  pedagogy 
from  his  philosophy;  tho  his  apprehension  of  his  philosophy 
was  by  no  means  so  profound  and  clear  as  was  Herbart’s. 
Froebel,  indeed,  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  philosophic 
dreamer  than  as  a  philosophic  thinker.  And  his  philosophic 
dreams — vague  and  nebulous  as  they  were — had  their  origin  in 
the  idealism  of  Schelling  and  of  Fichte.  With  Herbart  all 
metaphysical  knowledge  of  God  was  unattainable:  his  world, 
indeed,  had  no  place  for  a  God,  regarded  as  the  ground  of  all 
reality.  But  this  is  exactly  the  starting  point  of  Froebel.  The 
Education  of  man  begins  with  the  words : 

’  Ethics,  2  :  137. 
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“  In  everything  dwells  and  rules  an  eternal  law.  This  law 
expresses  itself,  distinctly  and  clearly,  alike  in  what  is  external 
to  man — nature;  in  what  is  internal  to  man — the  soul;  and 
in  what  unites  these  two — life.  ...  As  foundation  of  this 
all-ruling  law,  exists  of  necessity  a  conscious,  almighty,  and 
eternal  Being.  .  .  .  This  Being  is  God.  Everything  came 
forth  from  God,  and  by  God  alone  is  governed;  so  that  the 
sole  foundation  of  all  things  is  God.  In  everything  God  rules 
and  lives.  Everything  rests  and  subsists  in  God.  Things  ex¬ 
ist  only  because  God  acts  in  them.  The  Divine  that  acts  in 
each  thing  is  the  essence  of  that  thing.” 

From  this  somewhat  crude  pantheism  Froebel  deduces  his 
educational  theory.  “  The  destination  of  all  things  is  by  un¬ 
folding  to  set  forth  their  essence,  which  is  the  Divine  that 
lives  in  them.  .  .  .  The  Divine  in  man,  which  is  his  essence, 
is  to  be  unfolded  and  brought  to  his  consciousness  by  means 
of  education.”  We  could  not  have  a  more  explicit  statement 
of  that  very  germ-theory  of  the  soul  which  Herbart  was  bound 
to  reject  as  the  very  antithesis  of  his  own  doctrine.  It  natur¬ 
ally  follows  that  Froebel  should  nearly  immediately  go  on  to 
say :  “  Therefore  education  and  instruction  should  from  the 
very  first  be  passive,  observant,  protective;  rather  than  pre¬ 
scribing,  determining,  interfering  ” ;  for  education  is  nothing 
but  helping  the  Divine  to  come  forth.  He  proceeds :  “  All 
training  and  instruction  which  prescribes  and  fixes,  *.  e.,  inter¬ 
feres  with  nature,  must  tend  to  limit  and  injure,  if  we  consider 
the  action  of  the  Divine,  and  take  man  as  in  his  primal  beauty 
and  original  health.”  And,  tho  it  is  true  that  “  Nature 
rarely  shows  us  that  unmarred  original  state,  especially  in 
man,”  yet  “  it  is  for  this  reason  only  the  more  necessary  to 
assume  its  existence  in  every  human  being,  until  the  opposite 
has  been  clearly  shown ;  otherwise  that  unmarred  original  state, 
where  it  might  exist  contrary  to  our  expectation,  might  be 
easily  impaired.”  For,  tho  Froebel  tells  us  to  study  chil¬ 
dren,  he  seems  to  think  that,  after  all,  our  study  is  at  least  as 
likely  to  lead  us  wrong  as  right;  for  we  can  only  observe  out¬ 
ward  expressions,  and,  if  we  infer  from  them  directly  to  the 
child’s  inner  life,  we  shall  make  “  innumerable  false  judgments 
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concerning  the  motives  of  the  young.”  He,  therefore,  gives  us 
the  paradoxal  rule  to  draw  our  inferences  inversely — a  rule 
which  would  certainly  lead  us  wrong  at  least  as  frequently  as 
would  that  of  direct  inference.  It  is  true  that  “  the  child  that 
seems  good  outwardly  often  is  not  good  inwardly  ” — ^but 
surely  all  children  are  not  hypocrites;  surely  a  rule  of  “  inverse 
inference  ”  is  as  violent  a  paradox  as  one  could  hope  to  meet 
with.  However,  Froebel  wants  the  paradox  in  order  to  minim¬ 
ize  the  amount  of  active  interference  in  education;  for  the  evil 
to  be  avoided  above  all  others  is  for  him  “  unnecessary  interfer¬ 
ence  and  coercion.”  The  essence  of  all  education  is  self-ac¬ 
tivity.  So  far  does  Froebel  carry  this  that  he  insists  that  “  all 
prescription  should  [not  only]  be  adapted  to  the  pupil’s  nature 
and  needs  [but,  in  addition,  should]  secure  his  co-operation.” 
And  this  he  optimistically  says  will  be  attained  so  long  as 
“  the  one  who  makes  the  demand  is  himself  strictly  and  un¬ 
avoidably  subject  to  an  eternally  ruling  law  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
therefore,  all  despotism  is  banished.”  But  this  securing  the 
co-operation  of  the  child  in  all  commands  involves  the  further 
position  that  “  the  purely  categorical,  mandatory,  and  prescrip¬ 
tive  education  of  man  is  not  in  place  before  the  advent  of  in¬ 
telligent  self-consciousness,  .  .  .  for  then  only  can  truth  be 
deduced  and  known  from  insight  into  the  essential  being  of 
the  whole,  and  into  the  nature  of  the  individual.”  Clearly 
what  Herbart  calls  government  has  no  true  place  in  Froebel’s 
system  of  early  education,  in  which  alone  it  plays  a  part  ac¬ 
cording  to  Herbart.  So  subjective  and  individualistic  is 
Froebel’s  educational  theory  that  no  external  manifestation 
of  morality  can  be  taken  as  a  model  of  life.  “  It  is  the  greatest 
mistake  to  suppose  that  spiritual,  human  perfection  can  serve 
as  a  model  in  its  form.  This  accounts  for  the  common  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  taking  of  such  external  manifestations  of 
perfection  as  examples,  instead  of  elevating  mankind,  checks, 
nay,  represses,  its  development.”  In  a  word,  the  growth  of 
the  mind  is,  with  Froebel,  a  development  from  within,  and  the 
function  of  the  educator  is  to  be  a  benevolent  onlooker. 

This,  then,  is  the  main  antithesis  between  the  educational 
theories  of  Herbart  and  Froebel: 
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With  Herbart  the  mind  is  formed  and  built  up  from  with¬ 
out  :  hence  instruction  is  the  chief  educational  instrument. 

With  Froebel  the  mind  develops  from  within:  hence  self¬ 
activity  is  the  chief  educational  instrument. 

Are  they  in  deadly  opposition,  or  can  they  be  reconciled  in 
a  higher  unity  which  embraces  both?  Certainly,  the  meta¬ 
physical  basis  of  the  one  or  the  other  must  be  rejected.  The 
real  world  cannot  be  at  once  a  multitude  of  separate  and  self- 
existing  atoms  and  an  expression  of  one  rational  and  spiritual 
Being.  Or,  to  put  it  technically,  both  atomistic  realism  and 
idealism  cannot  be  true  as  ultimate  explanations  of  the  universe. 
But  perhaps  we  may  find  it  possible,  with  a  clearer  conception 
of  the  latter  of  these  metaphysical  grounds,  to  erect  a  system 
which  will  find  a  place  both  for  Herbart’s  formation  from 
without  and  for  Froebel’s  development  from  within.  For,  in 
one  point,  at  once  we  find  them  in  agreement — that  we  do 
not  see  man’s  true  nature  already  realized  in  him  at  birth: 
Froebel’s  germ-soul  is  as  empty  of  real  content  as  is  Herbart’s 
monad  soul.  Now  arises  the  question :  How  do  we  get  from 
this  empty  soul  to  the  fully  developed  ego  of  adult  life?  And 
here  is  it  not  true  that  we  feel  Herbart’s  explanation  to  be 
unsatisfying  and  incomplete?  Is  not,  indeed,  the  most  ultimate 
fact  of  consciousness  of  which  we  can  have  direct  knowledge 
that  very  self-activity  with  which  Herbart  dispenses?  Of  this 
activity — sense  of  effort,  will,  call  it  what  you  like — we  are 
aware  in  quite  a  different  way  from  that  in  which  we  are  aware 
of  presentations;  it  is  not  one  presentation  among  many, 
but  in  the  form  of  attention  is  an  essential  condition  of  every 
presentation.  While  we  grant,  then,  that  the  soul  in  its  orig¬ 
inal  state  is  only  a  kind  of  psychical  protoplasm,  without  per¬ 
ceptible  organization,  yet  we  hold  it  is  capable  of  all.  But  this 
soul  can  only  be  actualized  thru  an  individual  body.  And  the 
self  of  which  we  are  conscious  is  at  once  soul  and  body,  and 
this  is  the  individual  whom  education  has  to  develop.  And 
it  develops  mentally  thru  attention.  But  in  attention  we  have 
an  act  which  may  be  looked  at  from  two  sides :  it  is  at  once  the 
going  out  of  self-activity  toward  an  object,  and  the  taking 
that  object  into  relation  with  the  self.  For  that  which  is  at- 
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tended  to  is  brought  into  relation  with  the  self,  so  far  as  that 
self  is  yet  organized,  is  assimilated,  is  retained,  and  thus  is 
absorbed  into  the  very  body  of  the  self.  Thus  consciousness 
is  not  a  passive  result  of  interacting  forces,  but  is  itself  the 
very  activity  which  gathers  and  selects  the  elements  with  which 
it  constructs  its  idea  of  reality.  In  a  word,  apperception  is  not 
a  mere  result  of  the  struggle  of  ideas,  over  the  result  of  which 
the  mind,  or  ego,  has  no  control;  it  is  an  activity  of  the  ego 
itself.  But  still  the  ideas  are  there,  they  do  acquire  various  de¬ 
grees  of  strength  from  their  union  with  this  or  that  aspect  of 
the  imperfectly  organized  self — especially  with  that  large,  sub¬ 
conscious  self,  the  result  of  innumerable  unnoticed  reactions  of 
the  mind  to  stimuli  from  without.  Thus,  Herbart’s  descrip¬ 
tion  is  true  of  one  aspect  of  the  full  process,  as  Froebel’s  is  of 
the  other.  Both  are  one-sided  and  imperfect,  and  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  both  is  largely  due  to  a  too-individualistic  concep¬ 
tion  of  man.  In  Froebel  we  have  subjective  individualism; 
the  one  thing  is  to  secure  personal  freedom,  and  promote  in¬ 
dividuality.  In  Herbart,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  what  we 
may  call  an  objective  individualism :  the  formation  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  from  without,  but  still  the  formation  of  a  mere  in¬ 
dividual.  In  the  fuller  conception  of  personality  we  find  the 
“  reconciling  mean  ” — as  we  may  say  in  Froebelian  language — 
of  these  two  views,  which,  on  their  own  plane,  are  contradictory. 
For  a  person  is  not  merely  an  individual,  but  equally  a  member 
of  a  social  organism.  And  into  the  life  of  this  organism  he 
is  born  as  surely  as  he  is  born  to  his  own  individual  life.  In¬ 
deed,  he  is  an  individual  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  member  of 
the  social  organism.  But,  if  this  is  the  case,  then  his  true  in¬ 
dividuality  is  expressed,  and  his  true  nature  realized,  so  far, 
and  so  far  only,  as  he  shares  the  common  organic  life.  In 
other  words,  true  freedom  is  found  only  when  the  subjective 
is  reconciled  with  the  objective.  Hence  these  do  not  hold  a 
negative  position  towards  each  other,  but  each  finds  its  place 
in  a  true  conception  of  complete  human  life.  But  this  means 
that  human  freedom  is  conscious,  and,  as  conscious,  rational. 
For  it  is  only  when  man’s  individuality  is  harmonized  with 
objective  law — whether  in  the  physical  or  in  the  social  world — 
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that  he  finds  real  freedom.  Man,  therefore,  grows  into  freedom, 
but  in  no  true  sense  can  he  said  to  begin  as  free.  Freedom 
is  rational — or,  in  other  words,  reason  is  self-realizing  activity. 
But  this  self-realization  of  the  rational  will  is  not  and  cannot 
be  individualistic:  it  involves  the  identification  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  with  the  objective  world  by  finding  rationality  in  it — i.  e., 
by  finding  himself  at  home  in  it.  And  this  gives  us  the  function 
of  education:  to  lead  the  child  to  find  his  true  place  and  his 
true  work  in  the  universe.  But  before  he  can  feel  at  home 
in  the  universe,  he  must  exert  effort  to  understandut;  and  so 
long  as  he  does  not  understand  it  he  is,  as  it  were,  a  stranger 
in  it.  Education,  then,  begins  with  leading  the  child  to  turn 
toward  and  to  study  that  which  is  strange  and  unfamiliar. 
And  this  is  work,  not  play.  For  here  we  have  exertion  for 
a  definite  end.  And  the  end  is  determined  by  the  educator. 
For,  while  the  educator  can  see  what  the  child  should  aim  at 
being,  the  child  himself  cannot — he  is  much  too  immature.  The 
educator  must  assist  in  producing  that  which  the  child  would 
wish  to  develop  for  himself  had  he  a  clear  idea  of  his  own 
nature,  but  which  he  will  never  reach  if  left  to  himself.  “  Edu¬ 
cation  is  not  mere  development — it  is  training;  and  training 
implies  an  end  clearly  conceived  by  the  trainer,  and  means 
carefully  organized  to  attain  that  end.”  *  The  “  freedom  ”  of 
the  little  child  is  mere  caprice ;  and  the  development  of  caprice 
will  never  lead  hw  into  true  freedom.  It  is  just  because 
freedom  is  the  end  sought,  that  it  is  not — cannot  be — the 
starting  point;  for  the  attainment  of  freedom  implies  the. at¬ 
tainment  of  perfect  manhood.  Mere  spontaneous  activity, 
therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  child  is  not  enough:  there  is  a 
place  for  it,  but  guided  activity  is  at  least  equally  necessary. 
And  such  guided  activity  implies  authority  on  the  side  of  the 
educator  and  obedience  on  that  of  the  pupil.  Nor  must  the 
pupil  yield  obedience  only  when  his  caprice  of  the  moment 
agrees  with  the  command;  for  his  true  freedom  will  never  be 
attained  if  he  acts  in  opposition  either  to  natural  law  or  to 
the  moral  law  of  the  community  of  which  he  is  born  a  mem¬ 
ber.  To  him  the  educator  personifies  the  authority  of  this 
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moral  community,  and  to  the  general  will  expressed  by  him 
the  child's  individual  caprice  must  give  way.  True,  this  obe¬ 
dience  should  be  willing  in  order  to  be  truly  moral,  and  should 
spring  from  full  confidence  in  the  educator.  But  morality  is 
an  affair  of  conduct,  as  well  as  of  motive,  and  the  outer  act 
influences  the  motives;  and  so  outward  conformity  to  law 
must  be  obtained,  even  tho  the  spirit  at  the  time  may  struggle. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  both  Froebel  and  Herbart  have  much 
to  teach  us,  but  that  each  sets  forth  an  incomplete  theory  of 
education.  A  true  education  must  combine  both  their  theories : 
it  must  train  children  both  in  spontaneity  and  in  obedience. 
Omit  the  latter,  and  we  produce  a  mere  monster  of  caprice  and 
do  not  reach  true  freedom;  omit  the  former,  and  we  annihilate 
initiative  and  freedom.  True  education  must  combine  work 
and  play,  rationality  and  individuality.  From  Froebel  we 
learn  to  respect  the  child's  activity;  from  Herbart  we  learn 
that  we  must  not  let  it  run  wild;  from  Herbart  we  learn  the 
importance  of  instruction — the  importance,  that  is,  of  mental 
food;  from  Froebel  we  learn  the  lesson  that  all  knowledge 
must  be  acquired  and  turned  to  use  by  the  child’s  own  efforts. 
In  brief,  Herbart  tells  us  most  about  the  work  of  the  educator; 
Froebel  most  about  that  of  the  child  in  the  whole  educative 
process.  Each  exaggerates  the  function  of  the  one  with  whom 
he  is  dealing,  and  each  is  led  to  do  so  by  his  philosophical  po¬ 
sition.  But  it  is  not  in  exaggeration  on  one  side  or  the  other 
that  the  true  educational  doctrine  is  found,  but  in  the  perfect 
and  harmonious  co-operation  of  each  factor.  It  is  in  such  a 
synthesis  of  the  doctrines  of  Froebel  and  Herbart,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  that  true  educational  theory  lies.  The  child  must  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  his  surroundings;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  must  make  the  most  and  the  best  of  him  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  These  are  not  contradictory  aims  when  human  life 
is  rightly  conceived. 

James  Welton 

Yorkshire  College, 

Leeds,  England 
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Some  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  is  called  for,  from  those  who 
believe  in  certain  of  the  newer  ideas  in  education,  to  an  article 
by  Professor  Munsterberg  in  the  May  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Professor  Munsterberg,  it  will  be  remembered,  gives 
a  most  charming  account  of  the  early  teaching  which  he  him¬ 
self  received  in  Prussia  and  of  the  education  which  he  obtained 
for  himself  outside  of  the  schoolroom.  The  results  of  his 
school  teaching  were  that  altho  he  had  plenty  of  leisure  time 
for  botanizing,  for  studies  in  archaeology  and  theology,  for 
playing  the  violin,  writing  novels  and  acquiring  Arabic,  yet 
he  attained  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 'altho  himself  by  no  means  a 
model  scholar,  the  same  degree  of  learning  which  boys  in  this 
country  reach  three  years  later. 

Professor  Munsterberg’s  explanation  of  the  greater  forward¬ 
ness  of  himself  and  his  companions  as  compared  with  American 
boys  is,  first,  that  his  teachers  were  well-drilled,  enthusiastic 
students  of  the  subjects  which  they  taught;  second,  that  the 
school  was  ably  seconded  by  the  home,  the  parents  of  all  the 
scholars  taking  a  profound  interest  in  their  children’s  school 
standing,  so  that  any  success  in  studies  was  received  as  a  family 
triumph  and  any  failure  cast  a  gloom  over  the  home  circle. 

Professor  Munsterberg’s  idea  as  to  how  we  in  America  may 
attain  to  the  first  of  these  advantages  (the  obtaining  of  well- 
drilled  and  enthusiastic  teachers)  is  that  we  should  cease  to 
run  after  the  false  gods  which  he  thinks  are  distracting  our 
attention  from  this  important  subject.  These  false  gods  he 
finds  in  the  kindergarten  idea  and  in  the  tendency  to  specializa¬ 
tion  as  exemplified  in  some  of  our  universities.  The  kinder¬ 
garten  idea,  he  finds,  is  the  embodiment  of  the  “  spirit  of  self¬ 
ish  enjoyment,”  and  the  university  specialization  he  considers 
to  be  an  outcome  of  the  “  mercenary  spirit  of  our  time,”  and 
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these  two  embodiments  of  “  mercenary  utilitarianism  ”  and 
“  selfish  materialism,”  he  finds  everywhere  fighting  against 
the  spirit  of  idealism.  Besides  the  great  evil  of  diverting  our 
attention  from  what  is  really  needed,  he  thinks  these  false  gods 
have  led  us  into  positive  evils,  of  which  the  elective  system 
creeping  up  into  our  schools  from  the  kindergarten  and  down 
from  the  college  is  the  chief. 

His  main  practical  conclusions  are,  first,  that  we  ought  to 
have  no  elective  system  until  after  students  have  reached  the 
point  now  attained  at  graduation  from  our  colleges;  second, 
that  we  should  have  teachers  learned  in  the  subjects  which 
they  teach;  third,  that  our  teachers  ought  to  know  nothing  of 
educational  psychology;  and  fourth,  that  we  need  good  homes. 

That  there  is  a  foundation  of  truth  for  Professor  Miinster- 
berg’s  criticisms  no  one,  I  think,  can  deny.  That  our  teach¬ 
ers  are  not  sufficiently  prepared  for  their  work  is  a  criticism 
not  entirely  new,  but  nevertheless  one  which  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  until  repetition  becomes  unnecessary.  The  elective 
system,  too,  as  practiced  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  is  as  yet 
crude  and  imperfect,  and  many  just  criticisms  might  be  brought 
against  it. 

But  the  source  of  our  errors  and  shortcomings,  which  are 
many,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  advent  of  the  new  ideas  as 
found  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the  university;  first,  because 
these  ideas  have  had  as  yet  very  little  effect  on  our  public 
schools — the  only  application  of  the  kindergarten  idea  yet  to 
be  found  being  in  the  Swedish  sloyd;  secondly,  because  these 
ideas  are  not  wrong,  but  right.  The  many  faults  to  be  found  in 
our  schools  are  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  new  ideas,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  adopted,  are  as  yet  very  new  and  are  imper¬ 
fectly  worked  out,  but  chiefly  to  the  survival  of  ideas  inherited 
from  a  time  and  a  condition  long  past,  having  no  true  or  vital 
connection  with  our  American  life  of  to-day,  and  giving  rise 
to  the  failure  of  sympathy,  which  Professor  Munsterberg  has 
pointed  out,  between  the  American  school  and  the  American 
home. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  securing  interesting  teachers,  upon 
the  obvious  need  of  which  he  speaks  so  well,  I  do  not  think 
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the  method  Professor  Munsterberg  suggests  is  an  infallible 
or  even  a  very  promising  one  for  us  to  pursue.  If  I  may 
be  permitted  a  brief  autobiographical  statement  in  answer  to 
Professor  Miinsterberg’s,  I,  too,  could  have  entered  Harvard 
College  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  I  owe  this  early  precocity  in 
book-learning,  not  as  Professor  Munsterberg  did,  to  highly 
trained  specialists,  but  to  an  old  woman  who  had  never  been 
to  college,  but  who  knew  how  to  teach  arithmetic,  and  to  a 
young  man  who,  like  Shakspere,  knew  little  Latin  and  less 
Greek,  and  who  had  picked  up  a  smattering  of  French  during 
a  walking  tour — whose  acquirements,  therefore,  cannot  have 
exceeded  those  of  the  average  German  boy  of  fourteen — but 
who  possessed  the  gift  of  imparting  something  more  than  he 
knew  of  these  languages  to  an  extent  which  I  have  never  seen 
approached  by  the  more  profound  scholars  under  whom  I  have 
studied  since  that  time. 

How  far  an  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  to  be  taught  will  tend 
to  produce  an  interesting  teacher  will,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  en¬ 
tirely  depend  on  how  nearly  the  feeling  of  the  teacher  toward 
the  subject  is  of  the  sort  that  can  be  communicated  to  his 
pupil;  and  this,  in  turn,  will  depend  on  the  age  of  the  pupil 
as  well  as  upon  the  teacher  and  the  subject  taught.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  higher  mathematics,  however  profound,  can  hardly 
of  itself  make  the  imparting  of  the  knowledge  that  twice  two 
makes  four  a  thrilling  pursuit,  nor  can  it  have,  that  I  can  see, 
any  tendency  in  that  direction. 

Neither  am  I  entirely  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Miinsterberg’s  contention  that  a  teacher  had  better  know 
nothing  of  educational  theory  or  psychology.  People  have  not 
been  teaching  school  all  these  centuries  without  learning  some¬ 
thing  about  the  subject.  Successful  teachers,  from  the  early 
Jesuits  down  to  Colonel  Parker,  have  been  those  who  have  paid 
the  greatest  attention  to  method,  and  it  is  too  late  in  the  day 
to  claim  that  each  teacher  should  start  out  equipped  only  with 
a  knowledge  of  some  science  or  language,  and  for  the  rest,  as 
ignorant  of  his  business  as  if  he  were  the  first  that  had  ever 
engaged  in  it.  In  support  of  his  position  Professor  Munster¬ 
berg  relies  upon  the  familiar  truth  that  science  is  one  thing  and 
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art  is  another,  and  one  sympathizes  with  his  opinion  that  a  lyric 
poet  is  not  particularly  improved  by  a  knowledge  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  lyric  poetry  is  written;  but  the  analogy  be¬ 
tween  writing  lyric  poetry  and  school-teaching  is  not,  after  all, 
a  close  one.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  tried  to  show,  “  above  all, 
how  the  analytic  tendency  of  the  psychological  and  pedagogical 
attitude  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  practical  attitude,  full 
of  tact  and  sympathy,  which  we  must  demand  of  the  real 
teacher;  and  that  the  training  in  the  one  attitude  inhibits  free¬ 
dom  in  the  other.”  The  same  diametrical  opposition  occurs  in 
every  profession  in  which  there  is  both  a  science  and  an  art,  or 
in  which,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  art  of  practicing  it  is 
founded  upon  a  science.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  find  that 
scientific  training  in  medicine,  in  law,  in  engineering,  or  in 
other  professions  in  which  this  is  true,  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
inhibit  freedom  in  practice.  The  two  attitudes  are  not  the 
same,  but  they  can  both  be  assumed  by  the  same  person  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  unless  that  person  has,  by  some  very  narrow 
process  of  training  (as  for  instance  by  too  long  a  residence  at 
a  university),  becomes  so  stiff  in  the  joints  that  he  is  confined 
to  one  attitude  for  life.  A  nearer  parallel  to  school-teaching 
than  lyric  poetry  is  the  profession  of  medicine.  It  is  doubt¬ 
less  true  that  the  first  doctor  who,  discontented  with  rule  of 
thumb,  sought  to  know  something  in  a  scientific  way  of  the 
,  human  body  and  mind  and  of  the  causes  of  their  health  and 
sickness,  lost  at  first  a  little  of  his  instinctive  tact  in  the  actual 
handling  of  disease,  just  as  the  beginner  at  golf  inevitably 
takes  the  bloom  off  of  his  first  brilliant  style  of  play  when  he 
begins  to  study  the  mysteries  of  the  various  orthodox  strokes. 
Nevertheless,  the  medical  profession  has  not,  upon  the  whole, 
lost  ground  by  knowing  something,  not  only  of  the  drugs  which 
it  administers,  but  of  the  human  being  for  whom  it  prescribes. 

The  fact  is  that  when  Professor  Munsterberg  says  that  the 
first  requisite  of  a  teacher  is  a  knowledge  of  his  subject,  but 
that  the  teacher  should  not  make  a  study  of  children,  he  really 
makes  a  play  on  the  word  “  subject,”  and  states  a  paradox 
which  he  will  find  it  impossible  to  maintain.  The  subject  of 
an  arithmetic  teacher  is  not  arithmetic,  but  teaching  arithmetic. 
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“  Psychology  ”  may  or  may  not  be  the  right  name  for  what 
the  teacher  ought  to  know,  but,  whatever  its  name,  his  mental 
equipment  must  include  a  knowledge  of  how  his  pupils’  minds 
work  and  of  how  they  can  be  reached.  The  great  doctor  is 
not  the  man  with  an  enthusiasm  for  bismuth  or  bromide,  but 
the  man  with  a  knowledge  of  the  human  organism  and  of  the 
way  in  which  drugs  may  be  made  to  administer  to  the  health  of 
body  and  mind. 

The  more  important  of  the  two  causes  which  Professor 
Miinsterberg  assigns  for  the  success,  in  their  own  line,  of  the 
Prussian  schools  I  believe  to  be,  not  the  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  of  the  subject  taught,  but  the  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  school  and  the  home.  And  most  important  of  all,  I 
think,  is  the  central  and  original  cause  of  both  the  other  causes, 
namely,  the  German  character  and  view  of  life  and  the  close¬ 
ness  with  which  the  German  school  is  adapted  to  that  view. 
The  German  idea  of  the  aim  of  life  is  knowledge.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  is  to  the  German  what  the  great  business  man  is  to  us, 
the  type,  namely,  of  the  successful  man.  From  this  national 
devotion  to  knowledge  arise  both  the  high  accomplishment  in 
the  way  of  learning  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  the  reverence 
with  which  such  accomplishment  is  regarded  in  the  German 
home,  and  the  readiness  of  the  German  boy  to  be  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  striving  for  similar  attainment.  To 
the  German  boy  it  doubtless  seems  a  natural  sequence  of  cause 
and  effect  that  his  failure  in  spelling  or  in  Latin  grammar, 
should,  as  Professor  Miinsterberg  describes,  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  home  circle;  he  takes  to  learning  as  the  young  duckling 
takes  to  water,  or  as  the  American  boy  takes  to  baseball;  i'n 
providing  him  with  the  means  of  learning  and  with  learned 
instructors  the  German  school  is  providing  him  with  the  means 
of  development  which  his  nature  calls  for. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  the  German  schools  have 
been  so  successful  in  taking  a  real  place  in  German  life  that 
American  schools  could  be  equally  successful  by  adopting  the 
same  means,  or  that,  as  Professor  Munsterberg  suggests,  the 
American  home  can  be  made  into  “  a  good  home  ”  by  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  it  into  the  German  attitude  of  adoration  to- 
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ward  the  German  school  system  or  any  system  nearly  resem¬ 
bling  it.  America  is  not  Germany;  we  are  not  Germans,  and 
if  we  try  to  imitate  the  German  methods  in  the  hope  of  produc¬ 
ing  German  results  we  shall  inevitably  be  disappointed.  To  us 
knowledge  is  not  the  great  end  and  aim  of  life,  and  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  history  of  our  race  it  never  will  be.  It  is  use¬ 
less  for  us  to  try  to  live  up  to  the  German  standard  in  this 
direction,  because  it  is  not  our  standard,  and  we  have  not  got 
it  in  us  to  attain  to  it.  Our  ideal  is  an  ideal,  not  of  learning, 
but  of  doing;  not  of  acquirement,  but  of  action.  We  would 
rather,  and  can  more  easily,  make  history  than  write  it.  To 
us  life — ^the  making  and  controlling  of  the  good  and  beautiful 
things  of  this  world,  for  ourselves  and  others — possesses  more 
attraction  than  the  acquisition  of  any  amount  of  knowledge  of 
how  these  things  may  or  ought  to  be  or  have  been  done.  To 
us  money-making — the  principal  means  which  modern  life 
supplies  for  putting  thought  into  action — does  not  seem  vul¬ 
gar  and  second-rate  as  it  does  to  the  European.  We  see  in  it 
life, — ^the  joy  of  contest,  the  opportunity  for  brave  and  noble 
work,  the  means  of  establishing  and  beautifying  the  home,  of 
building  up  the  school  or  library  of  our  native  town,  of  im¬ 
pressing  upon  outer  objects  our  inner  thoughts  and  aspirations, 
of  living  out  our  ideal  as  sons,  fathers,  brothers,  citizens. 
These  are  the  things  we  see  where  the  German  sees  nothing 
but  a  low  and  annoying  interruption  to  his  studies.  To  us 
life, — life  with  blood  in  it,  full  of  action,  contest,  achievement, 
crowned  with  power  and  capable  of  beneficence,  is  the  main 
thing.  You  cannot  make  of  us  a  race  of  students,  and  you 
cannot  give  us  “  good  homes  ”  by  trying  to  make  the  Ameri¬ 
can  home  like  the  German  home — an  adjunct  of  the  school 
and  subordinate  to  the  older  school  idea  of  learning  as  the  chief 
aim  of  life.  The  problem  here  is  not  to  bring  the  home  to  the 
school,  but  to  bring  the  school  to  the  home,  or  rather,  to  make 
both  the  school  and  the  home  co-operate  in  ministering  to  life — 
to  the  best  that  is  in  us  here  in  America  at  the  present  time. 
This  is  the  teaching  of  the  new  education  against  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  ^Iliinsterberg’s  article  is  addressed.  It  was  the  teaching 
of  Froebel,  and  I  believe  that  Froebel’s  prophecy  that  America 
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would  be  the  place  in  which  his  ideas  would  be  most  fully 
carried  out  is  now  in  process  of  fulfillment. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  the  alleged  sources  of  the 
shortcomings  of  our  school  system,  the  idea  of  specialization 
as  seen  at  some  of  our  universities,  and  the  kindergarten  idea, 
let  us  speak  first  of  the  former. 

The  university  idea  of  specialization  is  not  a  “  mercenary  ” 
idea  nor  an  “  embodiment  of  selfish  materialism.”  In  the  first 
place,  so  far  as  it  represents  an  opportunity  for  training  for 
business  or  professional  life — for  money-making — it  is  not 
selfish,  for  the  American  idea  of  money-making  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  not  a  selfish  idea.  It  is  our  good  fortune  rather  than  a 
merit  that  this  is  so.  We  have  in  this  country  no  aristocracy, 
either  military  or  sporting,  to  sneer  at  the  common  occupa¬ 
tions  of  mankind,  to  teach  us  that  such  occupations  are,  in  their 
nature,  less  noble  than  those  others  which  the  hard  work  of 
the  common  people  has  rendered  possible  to  the  favored  few. 
To  us  it  is  more  difficult  to  understand  how  a  life  which  is  not 
self-supporting  can  be  honest  than  to  see  that  a  life  given  to 
doing  the  world’s  work  may  attain  to  any  degree  of  culture, 
however  high. 

But  Professor  Miinsterberg’s  mistake  is  not  merely  the  com¬ 
mon  European  one  of  supposing  that  money-making  is  vulgar 
and  mercenary.  He. also  misapprehends  the  object  of  such 
preparation  for  money-making  as  is  supplied  by  the  elective 
system  in  our  universities.  The  object  is  not,  in  the  main,  to 
enable  the  man  to  make  money  either  more  quickly  or  in 
greater  quantities  than  he  could  otherwise  do;  it  is  rather  to 
give  him  such  preparation  as  will  enable  him  to  take  a  pro¬ 
fessional  view  of  his  work,  to  see  its  deeper  and  its  higher  pos¬ 
sibilities,  and  to  respect  it  as  an  occupation  in  which  whatever 
is  best  in  him  may  find  expression;  to  make  of  the  university 
not  a  beacon  shedding  its  rays  equally  in  all  directions,  but  a 
search-light  turned  forward  along  the  path  which  the  student 
is  to  follow,  illuminating  that  path,  and  making  the  things  of 
his  daily  life  bright  with  the  inspiration  of  seeing  what  those 
things  are  at  their  best  and  what  they  may  become  for  him  if 
rightly  used. 
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Nor  is  it  the  object,  at  least,  of  the  elective  system  to  narrow 
the  pupil’s  training.  On  the  contrary,  its  object  and,  when 
properly  carried  out,  its  effect  is  to  broaden  it.  Breadth  of 
culture  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  the  unlikeness  of  the  studies 
that  a  boy  has  “  done,”  nor  by  the  completeness  with  which 
such  studies  represent  the  entire  sphere  of  human  knowledge, 
but  by  breadth  of  the  sympathies  aroused,  the  depth  of  the  in¬ 
sight  obtained.  Up  to  a  certain  age,  it  is  true,  an  age  varying 
with  every  individual,  such  breadth  is  best  secured  by  the  fixed 
curriculum — not,  indeed,  the  traditional  one  we  are  used  to, 
which  trains  only  a  small  part  of  the  mind,  fitting  our  boys  for 
college  or  clerical  work,  our  girls  for  school-teaching  and  ele¬ 
gant  accomplishment,  and  almost  unfitting  both  for  the  best 
work  and  truest  citizenship,  but  by  a  curriculum  in  which  the 
creative  and  artistic,  the  imaginative  and  sympathetic,  as  well 
as  the  purely  receptive,  faculties  shall  be  trained. 

But  there  comes  a  time  when,  for  the  sake  of  breadth  of 
culture  and  for  every  other  sake,  the  fixed  curriculum  must  be 
abandoned,  or  if  adhered  to  must  choose  between  its  present 
method — that  of  suiting  a  small  class  of  minds — and  the  only 
alternative,  that  of  suiting  nobody.  After  that  time  has  come 
the  greatest  breadth  of  culture  is  obtained,  not  by  ignoring  the 
individual  bent,  but  by  studying  to  give  to  each  mind,  not 
culture  in  general,  but  the  broadest  special  culture  of  which 
that  particular  mind  is  capable. 

It  is  easy  to  go  thru  the  motions  of  teaching  any  boy 
anything,  but  the  lines  within  which  his  real  culture  can  ex¬ 
tend — the  curve  of  his  possible  enlightenment — are  settled  by 
a  power  higher  than  the  school  committee.  What  shall  be 
done  with  the  territory  within  that  curve  is  the  only  question 
which  the  educator  has  the  power  to  determine;  the  territory 
is  there  to  cultivate  or  neglect;  a  field  within  it  left  waste  is 
a  loss  in  breadth  of  culture;  a  field  plowed  outside  of  it  is  not 
a  broadening,  but  a  scattering  and  a  waste. 

And  most  important  of  all  is  that  the  central  light,  the  spark 
of  genius,  the  touch  of  the  universal  mind  which  each  possesses, 
should  be  blown  into  the  brightest  glow  of  which  it  is  capay!ffl| 
from  it,  if  from  any  source,  the  fire  will  spread  and  the  ligh^be^ 
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cast  into  the  remoter  corners  and  recesses  of  the  mind.  The 
proper  training  of  this  vital,  peculiar  power  is  not  a  sacrifice  of 
breadth,  but  the  means  of  attaining  the  greatest  breadth  of 
which  any  given  mind  is  capable,  the  essential  condition,  in 
fact,  of  the  receiving  of  any  true  culture  at  all.  The  boy  who 
could  never  understand  a  book  nor  a  lesson  is  given  one  thing 
he  can  do — clay-modeling,  brush-work,  care  of  the  store  Satur¬ 
day  afternoons — and  the  book  too  begins  to  speak  and  the 
arithmetic  lesson  acquires  a  meaning.  As  with  him,  so  with 
the  rest,  and  so  thru  life. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  hastily  assume  from  a 
little  distaste  or  difficulty  at  the  outset,  that  a  particular  study 
is  not  one  of  those  from  which  true  nourishment  will  in  the 
end  be  derived.  We  should,  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  stretch 
the  boy  out  (to  use  a  drastic  metaphor)  as  wide  as  we  find 
that  he  can  go;  and  we  never  ca'n  tell  what  he  can  do  in  any 
given  direction  until  we  try — try  hard  and  for  a  long  time. 
Nor  does  it  mean  necessarily  that  the  choice  should  be  left  to 
the  boy  himself,  to  whom,  as  Professor  Miinsterberg  truly  says, 
the  studies,  before  he  has  tried  them,  may  often  be  but  names, 
between  which  any  true  choice  is  impossible.  But  it  does 
mean  that  after  a  certain  age  the  time  for  choosing  comes,  that 
gradually,  as  the  true  bent  unfolds  itself,  the  less  appropriate 
studies  should  be  dropped,  and  that  the  ignoring  of  such  bent 
is  but  the  paying  of  a  formal  tribute  to  the  shadow  of  the  wider 
culture  while  we  neglect  its  substance. 

The  specializing  required  for  the  true  culture  of  individuals 
is  not,  of  course,  to  be  confounded  with  the  adaptation  of  the 
school  to  the  needs  common  to  all  children  according  to  their 
age.  A  curious  idea  of  Professor  Munsterberg’s  is  that  the 
new  education  is  prone  to  look  upon  the  common  characteristics 
of  childhood  and  boyhood  as  indicating  individual  bent.  He 
tells  how  when  he  passed  thru  the  various  stages  that  all  boys 
pass  thru,  the  naturalist  stage,  the  archaeological  stage,  and  the 
religious  stage,  his  parents  and  instructors,  not  being  infected 
with  educational  theory,  did  not  conclude  first  that  he  was  going 
to  be  a  naturalist,  then  an  archaeologist,  and  so  on;  innuendo: 
that  if  they  had  been  so  infected  they  would  have  done  so,  and 
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would  have  started  to  train  him  accordingly.  But  would 
they  have  done  so?  Is  it  the  teaching  of  the  new  education 
that  because  the  baby  kicks  he  is  to  be  a  football  player  or  a 
corporation  lawyer;  and  that  because  he  plays  doll  he  is  going 
to  be  a  trained  nurse?  Is  it  not  precisely  the  idea  of  the  new 
education  that  each  stage  of  growth  has  its  appropriate  occu¬ 
pation  and  means  of  development  ?  It  is  not  the  new,  but  the 
old  system  that  would  begin  stuffing  in  the  knowledge  that 
“  will  come  in  handy  later,”  that  put  little  children  thru  Latin 
grammar  by  stroke  of  birch  because  learning  Latin  was,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  equivalent  to  learning  to  read,  and  was  the 
appropriate  preparatory  training,  therefore,  for  the  profession 
of  clerk,  monk,  or  scholar.  The  new  education  would  indeed 
make  provision  for  each  stage  of  development  as  it  arrives, — 
it  would  not,  for  instance,  leave  the  satisfying  of  the  botanizing 
instinct  to  luck,  but  would  make  special  preparation  for  its 
satisfaction  in  the  case  of  a  city  child, — ^but  it,  unlike  the  old,  is 
content  to  nourish  the  young  sprout  in  the  way  that  is  best 
for  it  at  the  time,  trusting  to  nature  to  bring  forth  the  flower 
and  the  fruit  in  due  season  and  to  determine  what  the  fruit 
is  to  be. 

And  one  word  about  choosing,  about  the  deliberate  training 
of  the  power  of  choice.  Professor  Munsterberg  tells  us  that 
when,  at  last,  he  came  to  the  science  of  psychology  “  the  light¬ 
ning  struck.”  This  was  very  well  in  the  case  of  a  man  of 
genius,  but  for  most  of  us  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  the  matter  so. 
The  lightning  may  not  think  to  concern  itself  in  the  question 
of  whether  we  go  into  the  grocery  business  or  into  real  estate; 
and  mistakes  may  occur  if  the  first  serious  choice  we  are  called 
upon  to  make  is  the  choice  of  a  profession.  From  the  kinder¬ 
garten  up  this  choosing  faculty  ought  to  be  exercised,  first, 
and  for  a  long  time,  within  the  studies  prescribed;  at  some  time 
as  to  what  study  shall  be  taken.  As  the  mind  develops,  the 
field  of  choice  will  be  narrowed,  and  finally  a  trained  capacity 
for  choice  will  be  equal  to  its  task,  even  if  no  lightning  should 
be  forthcoming  to  aid  it.  ^ 

On  the  subject  of  the  other  source  from  which  he  believes 
our  educational  system  is  being  perverted  and  undermined, 
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namely,  the  kindergarten,  Professor  Miinsterberg’s  criticisms 
are  extremely  severe.  His  statement  of  the  central  idea  of  the 
kindergarten  is  that  it  aims  to  follow  the  whim  of  the  child. 
It  studies,  he  says,  to  find  and  supply  “  what  may  best  suit  the 
tastes  and  likings  of  Peter,  the  darling  ” ;  it  “  promises  ease  by 
the  adjustment  of  the  school  to  the  personal  inclination  ”  or  by 
“  limitation  of  the  work  to  the  personal  taste.”  “  Liking,” 
he  says,  “  is  the  great  ruler.”  From  this  fundamental  error 
of  following  the  whim  of  the  child  he  finds  that  the  kinder¬ 
garten  idea  precludes  all  discipline  to  the  character,  and  that  by 
following  it  we  are  in  danger  of  cultivating  the  vulgar  tastes 
and  pleasures  rather  than  the  more  refined. 

One  wonders  in  reading  this  arraignment  from  what  source 
Professor  Miinsterberg  has  derived  his  idea  of  what  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  is.  Where  does  he  find  either  in  the  writings  of 
Froebel  or  in  the  practice  of  any  trained  kindergarten  teacher 
that  the  central  idea  of  the  kindergarten  is  to  follow  the  indi¬ 
vidual  whim?  Anyone  who  has  read  Froebel’s  writings,  or 
any  part  of  his  writings,  will  testify  that  if  there  ever  was  a 
man  who  believed  in  the  ”  child  universal,”  who  thought  there 
was  a  God  in  this  world,  and  only  one,  that  he  dwells  in  every 
child  as  well  as  in  every  flower,  and  has  written  in  the  heart  of 
every  child  certain  things  in  the  glad  and  full  recognition  of 
which  alone  it  can  find  .its  true  and  strongest  life,  the  founder 
of  the  kindergarten  was  that  man.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
kindergarten  system  is  founded  upon  the  nature  of  the  child, 
that  it  “  follows  the  child,”  that  Froebel,  in  fact,  based  his 
whole  system  upon  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  needs  and  crav¬ 
ings  of  the  nature  which  he  sought  to  develop  ( ind  incidentally 
it  may  be  relevant  to  ask  if  our  education  of  children  is  not  to 
be  based  upon  the  'needs  of  the  c'hildren  upon  whose  needs  it 
shall  be  based) .  But  the  following  the  child  does  not  mean  fol¬ 
lowing  the  whims  of  the  individual.  It  means  following  what 
years  of  careful  study  by  Froebel  and  his  followers  have  led 
them  to  believe  to  be  the  child’s  essential  nature  and  inmost 
needs.  No  man  ever  believed  less  in  whim  than  Froebel,  and 
his  followers  have  in  this  respect  accurately  caught  his  spirit. 
He  believes  first  and  always  in  the  universal  in  every  child,  and 
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in  certain  main  ways  in  which  that  universal  must  develop,  if  at 
all — in  certain  main  subjects  and  methods  of  education,  thru 
which  alone  it  can  find  its  growth.  And  it  is  for  the  develop¬ 
ing  of  this  universal  element,  thru  the  means  that  appeal 
to  every  child,  that  the  kindergarten  was  designed  and  is 
carried  on. 

It  may  be  a  surprise  to  Professor  Miinsterberg  and  to  other 
critics,  but  it  is  the  fact,  that  there  are  not  and  never  have  been 
any  elective  courses  in  the  kindergarten.  No  child  in  a  kinder¬ 
garten  is,  nor  ever  has  been,  since  the  kindergarten  was 
founded,  allowed  to  choose  what  sort  of  work  he  will  do  for 
any  moment  of  time.  At  what  period  of  education,  if  at  all, 
Froebel  would  have  introduced  elective  studies  we  do  not 
know ;  he  certainly  did  not  introduce  them  in  the  kindergarten. 

It  is  true  that  opportunity  is  given  in  certain  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten  occupations  for  individual  expression. 

After  making  certain  prescribed  arrangements  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  supplied  to  him  the  child  is  given,  for  a  certain  number 
of  hours  every  week,  time  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  make 
arrangements  of  his  own  inventing.  Such  choice  is  no 
more  the  following  of  a  whim  than  the  writing  of  English 
composition  is  the  following  of  a  whim  because  the  student  is 
inevitably  allowed,  by  the  nature  of  the  study,  to  choose  his 
own  words  and  to  form  his  own  sentences.  It  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  of  whim  only  in  the  same  sense  that  writing  Latin  verse 
in  the  English  public  schools  is  a  following  of  the  whim  of 
English  schoolboys. 

The  reason  this  work  is  included  in  the  kindergarten  does 
not  indicate  that  Froebel  believed  in  “  whim  it  is  there  be¬ 
cause  he  believed  that  an  essential  part  of  the  child’s  educa¬ 
tion  is  in  the  training  of  his  active  and  constructive  faculties, 
and  because  no  way  has  yet  been  devised  for  training  those 
faculties  except  thru  their  exercise.  Those  who  believe  that 
such  training  for  the  constructive  and  originating  powers  as  is 
found  in  the  kindergarten  ought  to  be  left  out  of  educa¬ 
tion  must  find  some  better  argument  than  is  contained  in  ac¬ 
cusations  of  “  whim,”  “  following  the  darling’s  inclinations  ” 
and  the  like.  They  must  show  one  of  two  things— either  that 
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the  active  faculties  do  not  need  training  or  that  they  can  be 
trained  without  being  exercised. 

As  I  have  said,  Professor  Munsterberg  derives  from  the 
assumption  that  the  kindergarten  follows  the  whim  of  the  child 
this  corollary,  that  the  kindergarten  idea  is  taking  from  our 
school  system  all  moral  discipline.  “  He  who  is  allowed  al¬ 
ways  to  follow  the  path  of  least  resistance  never  develops  the 
power  of  overcoming  the  resistance;  he  remains  utterly  un¬ 
prepared  for  life.”  Agai'n,  how  can  one  answer?  A  visit  to 
the  kindergarten  would  furnish  a  complete  answer  as  to  the 
facts;  reading  a  page  of  Froebel  would  answer  as  to  the  ideal; 
but  to  those  who  will  not  visit  and  will  not  read,  what  can  we 
say? 

In  the  first  place  let  us  discriminate  a  little.  Let  us  assume, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  kindergarten  does  follow,  if 
not  the  whim,  at  least  the  liking  of  the  child — that  “  liking  is 
[really]  the  great  ruler.”  Would  it  result  from  this  that  all 
difficulty,  all  conflict,  would  be  eliminated,  that  we  should 
“  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  ”  ?  Does  the  child,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  like  only  those  things  in  which  there  are  no  diffi¬ 
culties,  no  resistance  to  be  overcome  ?  Are  “  easy  ”  and 
“  attractive  ”  synonymous  terms  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  such 
a  supposition  comes  very  close  to  being  the  precise  opposite  of 
the  truth.  I  believe  that  anyone  who  has  dealt  with  children 
will  testify  that  they  like  things  almost  in  proportion  as  they 
are  difficult.  The  overcoming  of  resistance  may  not  be  in 
itself  sufficient  to  make  a  given  occupation  attractive,  but  it  is 
very  nearly  essential  to  any  permanent  attraction.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  boys’  clubs  is  instructive  upon  this  point. 
These  clubs  started  simply  with  the  idea  of  keeping  the  boys 
oflf  the  street.  The  people  who  promoted  them  had  no  idea 
that  they  were  engaged  in  an  educational  work.  The  methods 
they  have  evolved  have  been  arrived  at  without  conscious  edu¬ 
cational  purpose  or  theory;  they  have  been  adopted  simply  as 
the  means  found  by  experience  to  be  most  effective  in  attract¬ 
ing  the  boys,  and  are  therefore  pretty  good  evidence  of  what 
is  actually  attractive.  And  yet  there  has  been  a  steady  devel¬ 
opment  from  the  idea  of  simply  trying  to  amuse  the  boys  to 
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the  idea  of  trying  to  find  something  for  them  to  do,  and  to  giv¬ 
ing  them  things  to  do  that  are  more  and  more  difficult;  and  the 
people  conducting  the  clubs  write  “  we  fi'nd  the  hard  work  and 
the  hard  play,  the  sloyd,  the  industrial  training,  the  wrestling 
and  the  football  infinitely  more  attractive  than  the  old  amuse¬ 
ment  features  ever  were.” 

Qr  let  anybody  study  the  games  in  which  boys,  especially 
American  boys,  take  an  interest.  Is  football  easy?  Is  base¬ 
ball  easy?  Is  the  standard  exacted  in  these  games  an  easy  one 
to  attain  ?  Not  in  my  experience,  at  least.  On  the  contrary,  I 
venture  to  assert  that  no  school-teacher  in  any  country  or  time 
ever  ventured  to  hold  up  so  high  a  standard  of  endeavor  or  of 
attainment  as  obtains  on  the  ball  field,  and  that  no  school 
study  ever  commanded  so  cheerful  a  submission  to  drudgery, 
so  strict  a  temperance,  or  so  firm  a  self-restraint,  as  is  obtained 
in  athletics. 

We  get  some  light  upon  this  supposed  conflict  between  lik¬ 
ing  and  discipline  from  the  experience  of  business  life  and  of 
the  preparation  therefor.  Have  we  any  of  us  ever  known  a 
boy  who  seemed  to  have  nothing  in  him  so  long  as  he  was  at 
school;  who,  if  he  had  the  misfortune  of  going  to  college, 
seemed  to  be  going  from  bad  to  worse  while  there;  was  list¬ 
less  over  his  studies,  inclined  to  dissipation;  and,  what  was  far 
worse,  not  inclined  to  take  hold  of  anything,  and  was  thus  be¬ 
coming  dissipated  in  the  older  and  truer  sense — scattered,  dis¬ 
integrated,  going  to  pieces  ?  And  have  we  seen  that  boy  when 
he  entered  the  medical  school  (for  that  is  what  he  usually 
does),  or  began  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  in  some  line  of  busi¬ 
ness,  suddenly,  as  it  were  in  a  night,  seem  to  change  his  whole 
character,  become  alert,  interested,  manly,  and  of  a  seemingly 
inexhaustible  power  for  work?  I  think  we  have  most  of  us 
seen  many  such  boys;  that,  in  fact,  such  a  boy  is  the  normal 
and  inevitable  product  of  a  school  curriculum  inherited  largely 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  still  in  its  main  features  adapted 
only  to  boys  of  a  literary  rather  than  of  a  scientific  turn  of 
mind.  Here  again  the  following  of  the  boy’s  “  liking  ”  pro¬ 
duced  morality,  discipline,  character.  How  can  the  result  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  those  who  claim  that  where  “  liking  is  the  great 
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ruler  ”  all  discipline  is  at  an  end  ?  Perhaps  it  will  be  said, 
"  Oh,  but  he  did  not  like  all  the  work  at  the  medical  school; 
he  was  forced  to  do  much  that  was  hard,  distasteful.  His  de¬ 
sire  to  succeed  in  his  profession  made  him  undergo  a  great 
deal  of  work  that  he  did  not  like.”  True  and  most  true. 
The  end  he  had  in  view  forced  him  to  work  in  a  way  he  had 
never  worked  before.  The  things  he  did  were  some  of  them 
not  less,  but  more  disagreeable  than  anything  he  had  ever  even 
been  asked  to  do  at  school.  The  difference  was  that  he  did 
it,  and  the  difference  behind  that  was  that  he  wanted  to,  that 
he  had  a  motive,  that  he  had  what  the  baseball  player  has, 
what  the  child  at  play  has,  what  every  human  being  who 
is  doing  good  work  of  any  sort  has,  and  what  the  kinder¬ 
garten  idea  would  so  far  as  possible  put  behind  every 
stroke  of  work  and  every  hour  of  study — an  adequate,  real, 
consciously  held  desire  a’nd  motive;  that  in  short  he  is 
“  following  his  own  liking,”  and  not  the  decree  of  the  school 
committee.  It  is  because  of  this  invariable  experience 
of  its  moral  and  vital  results  that  the  new  education  follows 
the  “liking”  of  the  boy;  because  “liking”  is  in  very  deed 
“the  great  ruler  ”;  because  it  is  here,  in  the  real  needs  of  our 
nature — in  our  heed  for  struggle,  conflict,  in  our  need  for  ex¬ 
pression,  for  creation,  in  our  need  for  being  of  use,  for  taking 
a  hand  in  the  game,  in  our  love  of  home,  of  country;  because 
it  is  here,  and  not  in  the  visible  pedagog,  that  we  find  the  real 
schoolmaster,  the  stern,  the  inexorable  one,  the  one  who  lays 
upon  us  the  tasks  that  are  really  hard,  who  makes  the  calls  upon 
our  powers  which  they  must  hear  and  obey,  and  leaves  in  his 
track  a  more  living  power  and  more  far-reaching  and  a  firmer 
will. 

Not  that  obedience  is  omitted  from  the  kindergarten  idea  of 
discipline.  But  the  attempt  is  made  to  supplant  obedience  to 
the  teacher  by  something  higher.  From  the  first  the  teacher  is 
instructed  to  make  the  child  feel  that  obedience  is  due  not  to  the 
teacher’s  arbitrary  power,  but  to  a  third  something  to  which 
teacher  as  well  as  child  is  subject — “  to  the  end,”  as  our  Massa- 
,  chusetts  Bill  of  Rights  has  it  “  that  this  may  be  a  government 
of  laws  and  not  a  government  of  men.” 
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And  the  third  something  to  which  obedience  is  due  is  made 
so  far  as  possible  a  concrete  and  vital  reality  in  the  child,  in  the 
form  of  the  organization,  needs, — personality  as  it  were, — 
of  the  home,  the  school,  of  the  game  or  lesson  that  is  being 
carried  on.  The  kindergarten  is  not  merely  like  an  army, 
obedient  to  the  stereotyped  word  of  command,  but  like  a 
family  where  each  not  only  in  prescribed,  but  in  spontaneous, 
ways,  with  thought  and  desire  and  not  with  mere  eye-service,^ 
tries  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  whole.  The  idea  is 
not  an  ascetic  one.  We  do  not  think  with  Professor  Miinster- 
berg  that  we  must  “  overcome  our  natural  tastes  and  instinc¬ 
tive  desires,”  but  rather  that  we  must  cultivate  these  to  grow  in 
their  normal  direction.  The  idea  is  Christian  rather  than  Stoic, 
not  the  outrooting  of  evil,  but  “  that  ye  resist  not  evil,  but  over¬ 
come  evil  with  good.”  The  idea  is  to  substitute,  so  fast  as  the 
child  can  grow  into  it,  love  for  fear,  responsibility  for  obedi¬ 
ence,  citizenship  for  subjection.  Ours,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  is  not  a  military  civilization.  America  is  not  aiming  at 
the  production  of  soldiers,  whose  one  virtue  shall  be  implicit 
obedience  to  the  will  of  a  military  ruler,  but  citizens — men  and 
women,  that  is  to  say,  who  are  not  subjects  of  the  sovereign 
power,  but  parts  of  it — not  to  be  kept  i'n  order  by  superior 
physical  force,  but  true  citizens  in  whom  the  State,  its  laws,  its 
ideals,  its  purposes,  dwell  and  are  safe,  from  whom  these  in¬ 
deed  emanate,  whose  will  is  that  the  Commonwealth  shall  re¬ 
ceive  no  harm,  and  who  do  not  so  much  obey  as  support  its 
laws,  so  that  where  two  or  three  Americans  are  gathered  to¬ 
gether  there  shall  America  spring  up  and  live  and  her  laws  and 
institutions  grow  and  flourish. 

Again,  in  making  his  charge  of  “  fostering  of  the  spirit  of 
selfish  enjoyment  ”  against  the  kindergarten,  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  Professor  Miinsterberg  forgets  that  Froebel  was 
the  first  to  insist  upon  school  training  for  the  social  side  of  our 
nature.  It  is  indeed  true  that  “  we  are  not  only  professional 
wage-earners;  we  live  for  our  friends  and  our  nation;  we  face 
social  and  political,  moral  and  religious  problems  ...  we 
shape  our  town  and  our  time  and  all  that  is  common  to  every¬ 
one.”  This  is  a  true  word,  as  true  as  if  Froebel  himself  had 
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said  it,  as  he  has  a  hundred  times,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
kindergarten  is  the  only  school  as  yet  in  existence  where  any 
systematic  attempt  is  made  to  put  such  an  idea  into  practice. 
In  the  kindergarten  the  child  is  systematically  trained  to  take 
his  part,  and  to  feel  his  responsibility,  as  a  member  of  the 
family  and  as  a  member  of  the  school.  As  soon  as  he  leaves 
the  kindergarten  this  training  ceases,  to  be  resumed  again 
only  when  he  reaches  the  university,  except  in  a  few  cases 
where  the  university  idea  has  reached  the  intermediate 
schools. 

Upon  the  other  danger  which  he  detects  in  the  kindergarten 
idea,  that  of  vulgarizing  our  children.  Professor  Munsterberg, 
after  conceding  that  study  ought  to  be  interesting,  points  out 
the  important  truth  that  it  does  not  follow  that  every  interest¬ 
ing  thing  ought  to  be  studied;  the  fallacy  of  supposing  so 
ought,  he  very  truly  says,  to  be  obvious  to  anybody;  and  it  is 
an  unfortunate  fallacy  because,  as  he  further  shows,  a  thing 
may  be  interesting  and  yet  not  be  desirable,  it  may  even  be  vul¬ 
gar.  “  Whether  instruction  is  good  or  bad,  is  in  the  spirit  of 
civilization  or  against  it,  depends,”  he  tells  us,  “  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  sort  of  interest  is  in  the  play;  that  which  vulgarizes 
or  that  which  refines ;  that  which  the  street  boy  brings  from  the 
slums  to  the  school,  or  that  which  the  teacher  brings  from  the 
graduate  school  to  the  country  schoolroom.”  One  cannot  read 
this  suggestion  without  feeling  that  there  is  a  good  deal  in  it. 
It  seems,  once  one  sees  it  plainly  stated,  so  obvious  as  to  be 
almost  a  truism.  It  must  make  a '  tremendous  difference 
whether  the  interest  excited  is  that  which  vulgarizes  or  that 
which  refines,  and  one  wonders  what  all  these  teachers  can  have 
been  thinking  about,  these  last  few  thousand  years,  not  to  have 
found  this  out  before.  And  the  more  one  considers  the  facts 
the  more  the  wonder  grows.  When  one  considers  that  Froe- 
bel,  for  instance,  spent  some  fifteen  years  of  his  life  studying 
the  plays  of  children  in  order  to  determine,  not  merely  in  a 
general  way,  but  in  precise  detail,  exactly  which  were  the  en¬ 
nobling  and  elevating  and  which  where  the  less  desirable  ones; 
when  one  further  considers  that  Froebel’s  followers  have  con¬ 
tinued  this  study  ever  since, — not  believing  with  Professor 
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Miinsterberg  that  a  knowledge  of  some  science  or  language 
gained  “  in  the  graduate  school  ”  is  a  sufficient  outfit  for  teach¬ 
ing  children ;  when  one  considers  that  a  study  of  the  child  and 
of  the  precise  method  that  may  best  serve  to  bring  out  the 
divine  and  leave  aside  the  evil  in  him,  is  the  whole  aim  for 
which  the  new  or  kindergarten  idea  stands;  considering  these 
things  it  does  become  not  a  little  remarkable  that  it  should  be 
found  necessary,  at  this  late  day,  to  point  out  that  something 
“  depends  upon  what  sort  of  interest  is  in  the  play.”  Mis¬ 
takes  one  would,  of  .course,  expect;  specifications  might  be 
called  for  of  this  and  that  wherein  the  aim  has  not  been  attained 
and  a  vulgarizing  feature  has  been  introduced,  but  that  the 
question  itself  of  whether  a  study  is  vulgarizing  or  not  has 
escaped  consideration  strikes  one  as  little  short  of  miraculous. 
One  might  find  it  necessary,  for  instance,  to  point  out  to  this 
artist  “  you  used  too  much  green  in  your  picture  ”  or  to  that 
one  “  you  put  in  too  much  blue,”  but  it  is  a  different  thing  for 
one  who  says  of  himself  that  he  speaks  without  authority  to 
throw  it  out,  as  a  useful  hint  to  the  whole  profession,  that  “  it 
makes  a  difference  what  sort  of  colors  you  use.” 

Upon  the  whole,  taking  Professor  Miinsterberg  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  latest  phase  of  the  opposition  to  the  new  educa¬ 
tion,  I  think  there  is  cause  for  congratulation.  The  principles 
that  he  lays  down,  the  aims  that  he  commends,  show  upon  the 
whole  a  fairly  complete  acceptance  of  the  ideas  of  the  new  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  abstract,  while  the  criticisms  made  give  hope  that 
a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  methods  actually  in  use  will  lead 
to  an  equally  complete  acceptance  of  the  means  by  which  those 
ideas  are  beginning  to  be  carried  into  practice. 

Joseph  Lee 

Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  MILWAUKEE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

The  legislature  of  Wisconsin,  during  the  winter  of  1897, 
passed  a  bill  which  is  known  as  the  Milwaukee  school  law,  and 
is  found  in  the  statutes  of  that  session  of  the  legislature  and 
designated  as  chapter  186. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  law  there  existed  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  a  widespread  and  growing  feeling  of  discontent 
and  concern  among  the  friends  of  public  education  at 

the  undoubted  trend  of  events  in  the  Milwaukee  school  sys¬ 
tem.  It  seemed  as  if  the  worst  elements  were  in  control, 
both  in  the  composition  of  the  governing  body  and  in  the 
instructional  force.  The  former  consisted  of  forty-two 

members,  two  from  each  of  twenty-one  wards,  who  were 
appointed  by  the  aldermen  of  the  respective  wards.  Under 
this  system  of  appointment  no  particular  qualifications  were 
required  to  become  a  member  of  the  school  board  as  it  was 
then  known.  Whoever  was  suggested  by  the  local  aldermen 
for  appointment  was  confirmed  without  question  by  the  com¬ 
mon  council  as  a  gracious  act  of  aldermanic  courtesy.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  that  the  appointments  were  generally 
given  to  those  who  had  in  some  way  been  helpful  to  the 

aldermen.  The  question  of  fitness  had  little  to  do  with  th6 

appointments.  Even  the  politics  of  the  appointee  did  not  al¬ 
ways  exercise  a  controlling  influence  in  making  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  Nevertheless,  the  method  of  appointment  had  developed 
some  evils  which  seemed  to  grow  with  alarming  rapidity.  It 
has  been  confidently  asserted  that  certain  aldermen  were  backed 
in  the  candidacy  for  their  positions  with  the  money  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  school  supply  men,  if  when  elected  they  would  appoint 
certain  men  as  members  of  the  school  board.  The  reason  for 
this  activity  is  plain.  The  principals  and  teachers  became 
active  and  aggressive  agents  of  would-be  candidates  for  these 
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appointments  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  appointment  or 
the  removal  of  some  member  of  his  teaching  force.  Under  the 
old  regime  this  could  only  be  accomplished  thru  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  local  member  of  the  executive  committee.  The 
superintendent  had  little  influence  with  the  school  board,  and 
his  recommendations,  both  with  reference  to  the  appointments 
on  the  teaching  force,  and  the  selection  and  adoption  of  text¬ 
books  to  be  used,  were  frequently  turned  down.  These  were 
sometimes  accompanied  with  suggestions  and  remarks  which, 
if  not  positively  low,  were  certainly  unfit  to  come  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  body  who  were  supposed  to  conserve  the  educational 
interests  of  a  great  city.  Favoritism  pure  and  simple,  rank 
with  the  odor  of  jobbery  in  its  most  reprehensible  sense,  per¬ 
meated  nearly  every  avenue  of  school  work  and  management. 
This  condition  of  things  had  been  growing  when  the  elements 
of  opposition  united  and  were  able  to  pass  Milwaukee’s  present 
school  law. 

It  is  only  just  to  the  friends  of  the  present  law  to  say  that 
it  is  a  sincere  attempt  to  transfer  to  the  professional  officers 
purely  professional  duties,  like  the  appointment  of  teachers  and 
the  selection  of  text-books;  to  remove  from  the  baneful  influ¬ 
ence  of  practical  politics,  as  they  are  supposed  to  exist  in  our 
larger  cities,  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  management  of  our 
public  schools;  to  secure  in  the  personnel  of  the  school  direc¬ 
tors,  as  they  are  now  called,  members  whose  personality  and 
interest  in  educational  questions  would  be  a  strong  guarantee 
of  fitness  for  their  position.  Certainly,  these  are  worthy 
motives.  And  it  is  not  beyond  the  purview  of  this  article  to 
say  that  the  attempt,  however  earnest  and  sincere  it  may  have 
been,  has  not  been,  in  the  estimation  of  the  writer,  wholly  suc¬ 
cessful.  That  the  new  law  embodies  some  forward  educational 
movements  is  believed.  That  it  is  not  free  from  imperfections 
is  confidently  asserted. 

The  friends  of  educational  reform  in  Milwaukee’s  school 
system  believed  that  a  board  of  forty-two  persons  was  entirely 
too  large.  In  this  view  they  have  the  support  of  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  citizens  of  the  city.  But  it  was  impossible  to  get 
away  from  the  idea  of  local  or  ward  representation,  and  ac- 
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cordingly,  a  board  of  twenty-one  members,  one  from  each 
ward,  was  agreed  to.  It  is  difficult  to  see  any  reason  for  this 
recognition  of  ward  boundaries,  for  no  member  of  the  board 
has  any  local  duties,  or  any  duties  whatsoever  pertaining  to 
his  ward.  He  is,  in  contemplation  of  the  present  law,  a  school 
officer  of  the  entire  city.  And  there  are  cogent  reasons  for 
obliterating  ward  boundaries  in  the  selection  of  the  members 
of  the  board  of  school  directors.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  the 
fact  that  the  most  capable  persons  to  serve  in  the  board  are 
residents  of  ten  or  twelve  of  the  wards,  and,  in  a  number  of  the 
wards  there  are  no  persons  available  who  are  really  fit  to 
serve  as  school  officers.  It  is  easy  to  see  at  the  outset,  there¬ 
fore,  that  with  geographical  limitations  placed  upon  those  who 
are  to  appoint  the  working  body  for  the  school  system  of  a 
great  city,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  to  have  an  ideal  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  law  provides  that  the  mayor  shall  appoint  “  four  citizens 
of  suitable  character  and  education,”  not  more  than  two  to  be  of 
the  same  political  party,  who  shall  appoint  the  board  of  school 
directors.  This  last  named  board  is  to  have  charge  of  and 
supervision  over  the  school  affairs  of  the  city.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  reason  for  calling  into  existence  this  school 
board  commission  of  four.  They  are  probably  no  better  and 
no  worse  than  the  apjxjintive  power.  They  are  not,  however, 
accountable  to  anyone  for  what  they  do  or  omit  to  do. 
Altho,  in  the  spirit  of  the  law  under  which  they  exist,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  non-partisan  board,  in  point  of  fact  it  is  a  board  of 
most  pronounced  partisan  bias  and  predilections.  Indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be  other\^ise.  For  human  nature  is 
the  same  the  world  over  wherever  w'e  find  it.  In  further  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  above  statement,  it  has  been  said  that  while 
this  commission  of  four  was  making  up  its  original  board  of 
twenty-one  directors,  ahd  had  the  list  practically  completed,  it 
was  suggested  that  a  certain  political  party  had  been  wholly 
ignored  in  the  personnel  of  the  appointees.  It  was  agreed  that 
at  least  one  place  for  this  political  party  should  be  found,  and  it 
was  done.  “  Of  course,”  said  a  member  of  the  commission, 
“  in  theory,  we  are  supposed  to  disregard  party  lines  in  the  ap- 
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pointments,  but  it  is  practically  impossible  to  do  so  altogether.” 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  frank  admission  of  the  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  law  at  the  very  outset. 

A  well-known  and  respected  writer  has  said  truly  “  Of  all 
devices  for  taking  parties  formally  into  the  machinery  of  ad¬ 
ministration  it  is  first  to  be  said  that  they  involve  a  logical  ab¬ 
surdity.  Their  object  is,  of  course,  to  secure  non-partisanship 
in  the  conduct  of  certain  charges;  and  yet  it  is  the  very  provi¬ 
sion  for  dividing  the  places  in  a  board  between  men  of  different 
political  views  which  makes  the  board  partisan.  It  necessarily 
does  this  in  form,  and  often  in  substance.  Each  member  is 
appointed,  not  because  he  is  independent,  but  because  he  is  a 
partisan;  and  each  sits  in  the  board  as  the  representatives  of  a 
party,  the  interests  of  which,  if  they  are  in  question,  he  is  prac¬ 
tically  authorized,  and  very  o/ten  disposed,  to  prefer  to  those  of 
good  government.  At  the  same  time  the  seat  of  responsibility 
is  obscured,  and  misconduct  made  difficult  to  punish.” 

The  same  writer  offers  further  and  even  more  cogent  objec¬ 
tions  to  schemes  of  this  kind.  He  says  that  “  party,  if  taken 
in  its  true  sense,  and  the  only  one  permitting  it  any  usefulness, 
cannot  be  reduced  to  exact  precision;  or  it  must  take  a  differ¬ 
ent  sense,  a  stricter  form,  and  lose  all  its  wholesome  and  benefi¬ 
cent  flexibility,  in  order  that  a  vicious  condition  may  be  satis¬ 
fied.  The  tests  which  the  laws  may  require  the  appointing 
power  to  apply  to  candidates  for  office  are  of  two  kinds :  tests 
of  fact,  and  tests  of  opinion.  Tests  of  fact  are  such  as  are 
judiciously  ascertainable,  as,  for  instance,  a  candidate’s  height, 
or  age,  or  color,  or  nationality.  Tests  of  opinion,  again,  are 
those  which  are  applied  by  the  judgment,  as  a  candidate’s  char¬ 
acter  or  fitness.  But  it  is  evident  that  when  a  law  says  that  of 
certain  places  to  be  filled  only  half  shall  go  to  members  of  the 
same  political  party,  it  imposes  a  test  or  qualification  which 
can  be  ranged  in  neither  of  the  two  classes  that  I  have  given. 
Can  a  court  determine,  except  by  an  extra-judicial  process,  to 
what  party  a  certain  person  belongs,  or  what  constitutes  legal 
membership  in  a  party,  or  even  what  a  party  is  in  law?  The 
tests  seems,  therefore,  to  be  one  of  opinion  and  interpretation, 

'  Herbert  Tuttle,  Atlantic  monthly,  September,  1884. 
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and  worth  no  more  than  a  clause  providing  that  an  appointee 
must  be  a  person  of  good  moral  character,  or  of  ability,  or  a 
patriot.  Yet  this  is  not  the  case.  The  spirit  and  purpose  of 
such  provisions  permit  no  other  conclusion  than  that  they  are 
to  be  regarded  as  imperative  tests  of  fact,  as  actual  restrictions 
upon  the  discretion  of  the  executive,  as  surrounding  his  free¬ 
dom  of  choice  in  certain  directions  with  concrete  and  tangible 
barriers.  But  the  logical  or  metaphysical  difficulties  called 
into  being  by  this  vicious  policy  are  after  all  not  the  gravest 
evil.  These  will  be  dismissed  as  purely  speculative.  The  real 
objection  is  that,  as  the  policy  was  suggested  by  a  false  con¬ 
ception  of  party,  it  was  sure  to  lead  to  further  measures,  re¬ 
quired  as  a  natural  development  of  the  conception  and  the 
policy.  If  a  person  is  to  be  appointed  to  an  office  because  he  is 
a  member  of  a  certain  party,  exactly  as  if  it  were  because  he  is 
a  citizen  of  a  certain  State,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  means 
be  found  for  giving  parties  a  more  clearly  defined  corporate 
existence,  and  their  rolls  of  membership  a  species  of  legal 
authority.” 

But  aside  from  party  recognition  as  contemplated  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  school  board  commission,  there  are  other,  and 
to  my  mind,  stronger  reasons,  which  emphasize  the  practical 
worthlessness  of  this  feature  of  the  law.  A  reputable  citizen, 
in  whom  the  writer  has  the  fullest  confidence,  so  far  as  his  in¬ 
tegrity  and  truthfulness  are  concerned,  assured  him  that  he  ab¬ 
solutely  named  four  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  school  di¬ 
rectors.  Said  he :  “I  made  up  my  mind  that  these  appoint¬ 
ments  were  going  to  the  friends  of  somebody,  and  I  determined 
to  get  in  some  of  mine.  To  my  surprise,  all  the  appointments 
which  I  asked  for  were  made.”  He  added :  “  A  law  which  will 
permit  of  such  things  is  liable  to  be  abused  in  the  distribution 
of  these  favors,  and  while  I  cannot  say  that  the  names  which  I 
suggested  were  very  bad,  nor  yet  very  good,  so  far  as  fitness  is 
concerned,  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  am  opposed  to  this  feature 
of  the  law  as  inimical  to  best  interests  of  the  schools.  I  trust 
it  will  be  repealed.”  It  is  also  known  that  another  individual 
had  much  to  say,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  make-up  of  the 
original  board  of  directors.  Now,  where  is  the  democracy  of 
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such  a  course?  And  how  are  the  schools  assured  the  wisest 
administration  by  adopting  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  a  few 
individuals  whose  motives  are  unknown  ?  And  what  of  favor¬ 
itism?  It  is  a  species  of  partisanship  that  is  far  more  repre¬ 
hensible  than  politics  in  its  worst  form,  and  is  liable  to  do  more 
lasting  injury.  The  editor  of  the  Educational  Review  was 
fully  warranted  in  characterizing  this  feature  of  the  Milwaukee 
law  as  a  “  serious  departure  from  sound  principles,  and  one 
which  should  nowhere  be  imitated.”  * 

President  Quarles,  in  discussing  some  of  the  features  of  this 
law,  in  his  annual  address,  took  occasion  to  say  that  some 
thought  the  method  by  which  the  board  of  directors  is  con¬ 
stituted  is  wrong.  He  says  that  “  there  are  certain  offices,  ad¬ 
ministrative  in  their  function,  and  having  no  possible  connec¬ 
tion  with  partisan  questions,  which  should  be  kept  entirely  sep¬ 
arate  and  isolated  from  political  contests  and  influences.”  This 
may  be  true.  But  why  recognize  politics,  then,  in  the  very 
composition  of  the  power  which  makes  this  so-called  non-par¬ 
tisan  board  ?  And  where  is  the  virtue  in  withdrawing  from  the 
people  one  of  their  dearest  institutions — the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem?  Are  they  not  to  be  trusted  with  one  of  the  institutions 
they  most  highly  prize  ?  It  is  not  true,  as  Mr.  Quarles  asserts, 
that  ”  men  who  have  the  good  of  the  government  at  heart  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  are  now  too  many  objects  upon  which  the  right 
of  suffrage  may  be  exercised,”  provided,  that  right  is  honestly 
and  intelligently  exercised.  The  danger  from  an  unrestricted 
right  of  franchise  does  not  come  so  much  from  its  exercise,  as 
such,  as  from  its  corrupt  and  ignorant  exercise.  And  we  are 
not  certainly  lessening  the  evils,  when,  by  limiting  the  right, 
we  are  incontestably  increasing  the  class  distinctions,  and  that, 
too,  at  the  expense  of  the  very  genius  of  our  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Quarles  is  a  dangerous  one. 
Admit  its  correctness  and  we  have  advanced  a  long  step  down¬ 
ward  and  away  from  a  representative  form  of  government. 

It  is,  perhaps,  wise  to  keep  school  matters  free  from  political 
contests  and  influences.  The  pertinent  question  to  ask  is :  How 
many  are  free,  and  to  what  extent,  and  in  what  manner,  from 
’  Educational  Review  (September,  1899),  18:2 
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such  contests  and  influences?  Does  anyone  believe  that  party 
politics  and  personal  favoritism  cut  no  figure  in  the  personnel 
of  the  school  directory?  Is  it  not  true  that  just  those  con¬ 
ditions  are,  and  ever  have  been,  present  in  its  composition? 
It  is  difficult  for  human  nature  to  be  exceptional  and  distinc¬ 
tive  on  a  school  board  or  elsewhere,  and  the  fact  is  it  is 
not  so. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  board  of 
school  directors  from  forty-two  to  twenty-one  has,  in  itself, 
undoubtedly  increased  its  efficiency.  It  is  also  true  that,  as  a 
whole,  the  new  board  is  the  superior  of  the  old,  in  purely  scho¬ 
lastic  and  literary  attainments,  in  mental  grasp  and  in  intel¬ 
lectual  power.  Of  course,  these  estimates  are  mere  opinion 
which  are  liable  to  vary  according  to  the  point  of  view  of  the 
individual  who  makes  them.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
this  to  be  otherwise.  Yet  the  writer  feels  that  in  the  fore¬ 
going  opinion  he  has  very  nearly  voiced  the  general  sentiment. 
In  another  respect  the  new  board  is  not  the  peer  of  the  old,  viz. : 
It  fails  to  be  in  as  close  touch  with  the  people  at  large;  is  self- 
sufficient  with  reference  to  its  attitude  towards  some  educa¬ 
tional  problems;  and  is  composed  of  the  “better  classes,”  so- 
called,  a  somewhat  flexible  and  indefinite  term,  but  used  here 
to  express  wealth  and  social  and  political  prestige — aristocracy, 
if  you  please — as  opposed  to  democratic  methods  and  demo¬ 
cratic  ideas.  A  board  which  goes  into  power  by  virtue  of  ap¬ 
pointment  by  and  thru  another  board  could  scarcely  be 
otherwise.  There  are  many  who  believe  that  the  absence  of 
cosmopolitan  qualities  in  a  board  which  is  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  our  common  schools  is  not  an  element  of  weakness, 
but  one  of  strength  and  increased  usefulness.  The  writer  is 
not  of  that  number.  The  public  school  system  of  this  country 
is  nearer  and  dearer  to  every  good  citizen,  and  that  means  an 
overwhelming  majority,  than  any  other  single  institution.  For 
this  reason  the  writer  believes  it  is  entirely  safe  to  trust  to  the 
majority  active  and  intimate  connection  with  matters  which 
they  esteem  so  highly.  The  erection  of  class  distinctions,  how¬ 
ever  slight  and  obscure,  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  our  public 
schools,  is  a  positive  menace  to  the  best  interests  of  the  same. 
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should  be  viewed  with  distrust,  and  efforts  to  stamp  out  such 
invidious  conditions  ought  to  be  unceasingly  invoked. 

There  is  an  attempt  made  to  transfer  from  the  laymen  to 
the  professionals  responsibility  for  efficient  work  in  the  schools. 
This  is  a  wise  provision.  It  is  provided  in  this  law — section 
9 — that  the  “  superintendent  shall,  in  connection  with  the  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent  and  the  president  of  the  board,  and  two 
members  of  the  board,  to  be  appointed  by  the  president,  acting 
as  a  committee,  examine,  certificate,  employ,  classify,  transfer, 
and  promote  teachers  for  the  several  public  schools  of  his  city, 
on  a  strict  basis  of  eligibility  and  fitness,  subject  to  confirma¬ 
tion  by  the  board;  and  he  shall,  together  with  said  assistant 
superintendent  and  president,  and  two  members  of  the  board, 
select  and  determine  courses  of  study  in  the  schools  under  his 
supervision,  and  the  text-books  to  be  used  therein,  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  board,  and  he  shall  do  and  perform  all  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  required  by  the  board;  provided,  that 
in  case  of  disagreement  and  failure  of  decision  by  a  majority 
vote  of  said  committee  consisting  of  the  superintendent,  assist¬ 
ant  superintendent  and  president,  and  two  members  of  the 
board,  the  board  may  determine  the  matter  by  a  majority  vote 
of  its  qualified  members;  and  he  shall,  also,  in  connection  with 
the  assistant  superintendent  and  the  president,  and  two  mem¬ 
bers  acting  as  such  committee,  by  a  majority  vote  thereof,  dis¬ 
miss  teachers  and  janitors  for  misconduct,  incompetency,  in¬ 
efficiency,  or  inattention  to  duty.” 

The  wisdom  of  this  provision  and  its  efficiency  must,  of 
course,  very  largely  depend  upon  the  personality  of  the  expert 
members  of  these  statutory  committees,  and,  particularly,  of 
the  superintendent.  It  would  be  futile  to  hope  for  valuable 
results  from  a  superintendent  who  possessed  negative  qualities 
only,  or  who  was  strongly  intrenched  in  the  belief  of  the  in¬ 
fallibility  of  his  own  opinions,  or  who  lacked  discriminating 
tact,  or  whose  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play  is  warped  and 
stunted.  In  principle,  however,  the  transfer  of  authority  re¬ 
quiring  expert  knowledge  to  the  experts  must  be  hailed  with 
delight  and  commended.  Whether  or  not  the  provisions  of 
this  statute  are  sufficiently  surrounded  by  checks  and  counter- 
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checks,  so  as  to  prevent  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  power,  or 
whether  or  not  the  authority  intended  to  be  delegated  to  the 
professionals  is  sufficiently  absolute  to  attain  the  end  aimed 
at,  is  still  a  mooted  question  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
watched  the  workings  of  this  provision  of  the  law.  It  seems 
to  be  agreed  that  there  is  no  reason  for  retaining  the  assistant 
superintendent  on  these  committees.  He  is  the  appointee  of 
the  superintendent,  and  in  case  of  the  disagreement  between 
other  members  of  the  committees  and  the  superintendent,  he 
would  naturally,  almost  certainly,  unite  his  voice  and  vote  with 
that  of  his  superior  in  office.  Viewing  the  matter  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  layman,  and  assuming  that  members  of 
school  boards  are  endeavoring  to  discharge  their  duties  intel¬ 
ligently  and  wisely,  it  would  seem  that  the  checks  and  right 
of  review  of  the  acts  of  the  professionals  should  be  retained, 
if  not  somewhat  increased.  The  exercise  of  this  right  of  re¬ 
view  might  not  be  often  required.  And  yet  it  is  known  that 
other  than  valid  reasons  have  secured  the  appointment  or  dis¬ 
missal  of  members  of  the  teaching  force,  or  the  adoption  or 
rejection  of  text-books.  Why,  when  such  reasons  conclusively 
appear,  should  not  the  higher,  or  appellate,  authority  of  the 
board  be  invoked  in  review  ?  The  asking  of  this  question  seems 
to  be  its  own  sufficient  answer.  Of  course,  if  the  employees 
of  the  school  board  persist  in  a  course  which  requires  constant 
or  frequent  investigation,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  time  was  fast 
approaching  when  the  services  of  such  persons  could  well  be 
dispensed  with.  But  assuming  that  human  nature  is  not  widely 
different  among  those  who  supervise  educational  work  than 
elsewhere,  and  that  democratic  notions  should  prevail,  the  right 
of  review,  in  the  interest  of  the  most  efficient  service,  seems  to 
be  imperatively  demanded. 

During  the  brief  period  of  the  life  of  the  present  statute  there 
appears  to  have  been  some  experience  fruitful  of  the  wisdom  of 
having  the  right  of  investigation  and  review.  This  has  been 
illustrated  in  the  “  dropping  ”  of  members  of  the  teaching  force 
without  giving  any  apparent  reason  for  the  same,  and  with¬ 
out  giving  the  persons  dismissed  a  hearing.  Such  a  glaring 
abuse  of  discretion  did  this  appear  to  be  in  one  or  two  instances. 
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and  so  manifestly  did  it  partake  of  the  nature  of  persecution, 
that  several  of  the  most  reputable  citizens  took  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  these  cases,  resulting,  perhaps,  only  in  a  compromise, 
which,  however,  is  somewhat  better  than  permanent  degrada¬ 
tion  in  the  profession.  It  has  been  further  illustrated  in  some 
attempts  to  ignore  worthy  members  of  the  teaching  force  in 
matters  of  promotion.  As  has  been  previously  stated,  much 
depends  upon  the  personal  qualities,  good  judgment,  sound 
sense,  and  fair-mindedness  of  the  superintendent.  If  nothing 
is  lacking  in  these  requisites,  a  very  large  discretion  is,  usu¬ 
ally,  wisely  exercised,  and  there  is  slight  reason  to  review  his 
action. 

The  provision  of  law  as  found  in  this  statute  is  not  adequate 
in  providing  the  ways  and  means  to  secure  sufficient  accom¬ 
modations  for  children  of  school  age.  The  school  buildings 
are  constantly  over-crowded;  many  of  the  older  buildings  are 
unsanitary  and  in  a  bad  state  of  repair;  and  a  large  percentage 
of  the  instructional  force  is  required  to  do  more  work  than  can 
be  well  done.  These  conditions  are  conceded  by  the  school 
directors,  and  are  not  denied  by  the  teachers.  But  the  former 
answer  that  they  are  impotent  to  help  it,  because  they  have 
reached  the  limit  of  bonded  indebtedness  in  the  city,  and  have 
levied  the  maximum  school  tax  allowed  by  law.  The  truth  is 
that  the  bonded  indebtedness  is  controlled  by  the  common 
council,  and  the  school  board  is  compelled  to  accept  at  its  hands 
such  sums  as  it  sees  fit  to  give.  It  is  always  too  little.  Some 
relief  from  the  present  order  of  things  can  only  be  made  effect¬ 
ive  and  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  hour  by  withdrawing  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  management  of  the  schools,  including 
the  levy  and  collection  of  the  school  tax,  incurring  indebted¬ 
ness  for  school  purposes,  selection  of  school  sites,  control  of 
all  school  property  and  the  operating  expenses,  from  the  com¬ 
mon  council  and  city  officials,  so-called,  and  passing  the  same 
over  to  the  school  directors  absolutely  and  unconditionally. 
By  doing  this  it  is  possible  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  which 
the  cause  of  education  in  a  great  city  are  making,  demands 
which  are  constantly  enlarging  and  increasing,  and  which  are 
not,  and  have  not  been  for  many  years,  sufficiently  met.  In 
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this  respect  it  is  said  that  Milwaukee  is  not  the  onLy  city  which 
is  handicapped. 

It  may  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that,  while  the  Milwaukee 
school  system  is  not  an  ideally  perfect  one,  neither  is  it  ab¬ 
solutely  bad,  as  administered  under  the  present  law.  There 
are  a  fev/  primary  defects  in  the  law  which  will  doubtless  be 
cured  by  early  legislation;  and  there  are  other  defects  of  detail 
which  only  actual  trial  could  discover.  These,  too,  will  be 
corrected  as  the  necessity  for  correction  impresses  itself  on 
the  public  mind.  That  a  smaller  school  board  and  one  which 
shall  be  selected  without  reference  to  ward  boundaries,  and 
one  which  shall  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  direct,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  bi-partisan  commission,  or,  better  still,  as  the 
writer  thinks,  one  which  shall  be  elected  by  the  people,  will 
be  a  step  towards  improved  educational  conditions.  The  pres¬ 
ent  method  of  selecting  the  school  board  is  unwise,  and  un¬ 
satisfactory.  It  tends  to  intensify  class  distinctions,  and 
class  distinctions,  always  to  be  deplored  in  a  representa¬ 
tive  form  of  government,  are  doubly  reprehensible  when  they 
involve  interests  which  vitally  concern  all  the  people.  The 
disposition  to  pass  over  to  committees  matters  of  detail  relat¬ 
ing  to  school  administration,  and  to  discuss  nothing  in  a  thor- 
oly  public  way  on  the  floor  at  the  meeting  of  the  entire  board, 
has  been  frequently  referred  to  and  commented  on  adversely. 
It  is  doubtless  the  outgrowth  of  the  present  composition  of  the 
board.  It  seems  to  indicate  that  the  public  has  no  business  to 
be  taken  into  the  confidence  of  this  body. 

Duane  Mowry 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ECONOMICS  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


This  recent  book  by  Henry  W.  Thurston  suggests  the  entire 
question  of  the  place  of  economics  in  secondary  education.  Mr. 
Thurston  occupies  at  present  the  position  of  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  social  and  economic  science  in  the  Chicago  Normal 
School,  but  until  recently  he  gave  instruction  in  economics  in 
the  Hyde  Park  high  school  of  Chicago,  and  he  dedicates  his 
book  to  the  members  of  his  classes  in  that  school,  thru 
“  whose  earnest  and  long  suffering  cooperation,”  he  tells  us, 
the  evolution  of  his  book  has  been  made  possible. 

When  we  speak  about  the  place  of  economics  in  secondary 
education,  we  must  in  a  general  way  have  in  mind  a  secondary 
school  of  a  particular  type,  and  the  one  which  we  shall  take 
is  the  ordinary  high  school.  Those  schools  which  are  designed 
almost  exclusively  or  chiefly  to  prepare  young  people  for  col¬ 
lege  must  on  account  of  their  special  aim  occupy  a  position 
apart,  as  their  work  is  dictated  by  the  nature  of  their  task. 

It  has  been  frequently  urged  that  economics  is  not  a  suitable 
study  for  secondary  schools,  and  an  important  committee  has 
even  reported  against  its  introduction  in  such  schools.  We 
find,  nevertheless,  that  the  study  of  economics  in  high  schools 
and  other  similar  schools  is  quite  general,  and  there  seems  to 
be  some  reason  to  suppose  that,  on  the  whole  it  is  increasing. 
While  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of  the  succcessful  study 
of  economics  in  these  schools  are  recognized,  the  test  of  ex¬ 
perience  seems  to  show  that  the  arguments  in  its  favor  are 
weightier  than  those  against  it. 

The  high  school  is  for  the  large  majority  of  pupils  the  final 
school  preparation  for  life,  both  private  and  public.  Good  citi¬ 
zenship  is  of  such  importance,  and  its  importance  has  in  recent 
years  been  so  emphasized,  that  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it  at 

'  Economies  and  industrial  history  for  secondary  schools,  by  Henry  W.  Thurston 
(Chicago  :  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1899.  300  p.  $1.00). 
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this  time  and  place.  Good  citizenship  implies  many  things, 
and  among  others  the  intellectual  capacity  to  solve  the  momen¬ 
tous  questions  which  are  continually  being  brought  before  the 
citizen,  and  furthermore  it  implies  the  disposition  to  take  an 
attitude  toward  public  questions  dictated  by  considerations  of 
the  general  welfare  rather  than  individual  or  class  interest. 

The  questions  confronting  our  civilization  at  the  present  day 
are  varied  in  character,  but  they  are  very  largely  economic  so 
far  as  their  main  content  is  concerned,  while  even  those  which 
primarily  belong  to  another  department  of  social  life  have  at 
least  an  economic  side.  The  daily  press  affords  ample  proof. 
Let  the  reader  take  half  a  dozen  typical  newspapers,  glance 
thru  their  contents,  and  arrange  in  classes  the  various  prob¬ 
lems  which  they  present.  He  may  find  mention  made  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  ownership  of  public  utilities,  of  trades  unions,  of  wages, 
and  in  some  periodicals  of  “  wage-slavery,”  while  socialism, 
anarchy,  trusts,  monopoly,  and  the  single  tax  will  very  likely 
greet  his  eye  as  he  glances  down  the  columns.  In  a  letter 
which  the  writer  recently  received  from  a  well  known  woman 
who  is  doing  much  to  direct  the  thought  of  women’s  clubs 
along  economic  lines,  mention  is  made  of  “  wage  slavery, 
class  struggle,  labor  saving  machinery,  economic  necessity  as 
a  basis  for  ethics,  trades  unionism,  capitalism,  industrial  de¬ 
velopment,”  and  it  is  asserted  that  all  these  expressions  mean 
much  to  the  popular  mind.  We  are  not  at  present  concerned 
with  the  question  whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  that  all  these 
expressions  should  mean  much  to  the  popular  mind,  and  that 
the  subjects  which  they  suggest  should  be  widely  discussed. 
We  have  to  deal  with  the  fact  that  these  subjects  are  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  and,  furthermore,  that  to  an  ever-increasing  extent 
we  are  called  upon  to  take  some  action  with  respect  to  them. 
What  knowledge  is  essential  in  order  that  the  discussion  may 
be  carried  on  with  intelligence  ?  First  of  all,  and  as  a  minimum 
requirement,  we  must  answer,  a  training  in  economic  concepts. 
We  cannot  discuss  intelligently  socialism,  monopoly,  trusts, 
unless  we  know  the  ideas  for  which  these  words  stand.  We 
cannot  follow  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  single  tax 
unless  we  know  what  rent  is  as  an  economic  concept,  and  also 
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something  about  the  nature  of  landed  property.  How  vagpie 
and  indefinite  all  these  concepts  are  in  the  mind  of  the  average 
citizen  can  easily  enough  be  ascertained  by  questions  directed 
to  those  with  whom  one  comes  in  daily  contact  in  the  ordinary 
walks  of  life.  There  is  one  branch  of  learning,  and  only  one, 
which  can  give  this  training  in  concepts  required  to  enable  us 
to  make  a  beginning  in  fruitful  discussion  of  the  sort  under 
consideration,  and  that  is  economics.  Nothing  else  has  as  yet 
been  devised  to  take  its  place. 

Our  public  life  is  rich  and  full.  Economic  and  social  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  most  varied  sort  are  continually  being  tried. 
Most  men,  however,  are  blind  to  what  is  passing  about  them 
so  far  as  its  general  economic  significance  is  concerned.  It 
is  of  prime  importance  that  the  powers  of  observation  should 
be  directed  along  economic  and  social  lines,  and  that  these 
powers  should  be  trained.  Without  direction  and  training  the 
powers  of  observation  are  not  used,  and  consequently  remain 
undeveloped.  The  ordinary  man  does  not  know  what  to  look 
for,  and  he  does  not  understand  what  is  significant.  The  high 
school,  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  prepares  leaders  of  thought 
and  action  for  the  great  majority  of  our  smaller  communities, 
as  well  as  for  many  larger  ones,  should  so  cultivate  the  powers 
of  observation  in  the  particulars  under  discussion  that  there 
should  be  everywhere  men  and  women  capable  of  learning 
lessons  from  the  constantly  unrolling  book  of  life.  Much  can 
be  learned  from  observation.  It  is  something  to  know  what 
these  things  are,  and  it  is  also  something  to  know  what  cannot 
be  learned  by  observation.  It  is  something  even  to  know  that 
because  one  thing  follows  another  the  latter  is  not  necessarily 
the  cause  of  the  former. 

If  the  high  schools  of  the  country,  thru  economics,  give 
elementary  training  in  economic  concepts  and  cultivate  powers 
of  observation,  they  may  accomplish  a  very  great  deal  for  the 
country,  and  do  so  without  taking  any  partisan  position  with 
respect  to  questions  of  the  day.  The  result  would  be  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  whole  tone  and  character  of  discussions  in  the 
press,  in  the  pulpit,  and  everywhere  else  where  public  discus¬ 
sion  is  carried  on. 
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The  ethical  moment  is  one  which  must  be  emphasized.  Al- 
tho  attention  has  been  frequently  directed  to  this  considera¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  easy  to  insist  upon  it  too  strongly.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  secondary  schools  is  not  to  advance  knowedge,  but 
to  use  knowledge  which  already  exists,  and  to  use  this 
knowledge  for  individually  and  socially  beneficent  aims. 
Questions  of  right  and  wrong  confront  us  daily,  and 
they  arise  quite  generally  in  connection  with  economic 
problems.  These  problems  then  afford  opportunity  for 
ethical  training  which  is  simply  invaluable.  Economic  life 
is  at  the  present  time  social  life.  This  is  a  simple,  elementary, 
and  indisputable  proposition.  If  the  pupil  in  the  secondary 
school  can  be  taught  the  ethical  significance  of  this  elementary 
proposition,  he  has  received  something  which  is  helpful.  This 
will  teach  him  what  interdependence  and  solidarity  signify, 
and  to  know  in  a  real,  vital  way  the  ethical  import  of  these 
terms  is  a  great  thing.  Thrift,  frugality,  extravagance,  waste 
— all  naturally  arise  in  any  right  kind  of  a  course  in  elementary 
economics,  and  a  proper  discussion  of  these  terms  not  only 
helps  to  illuminate  a  path  of  right  individual  and  social  con¬ 
duct,  but  to  cultivate  ethical  feelings  with  respect  to  this  path. 
We  do  not  here  indulge  in  any  argument  in  regard  to  the 
scientific  relation  between  ethics  and  economics.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  two  are  inextricably  interwoven,  and  in  secondary 
instruction,  at  any  rate;  one  of  the  great  things  needed  is  a 
cultivation  of  the  powers  to  perceive  what  is  right  and  wrong 
with  respect  to  economic  life  and  a  quickening  of  the  con¬ 
science  with  respect  to  right  and  wrong.  The  writer  has  known 
a  gifted  and  well-trained  young  preacher  to  say  of*  a  course  in 
economics  that  it  had  proved  more  valuable  to  him  in  his  work 
than  any  course  which  he  had  taken  in  the  theological  seminary. 
Ethical  instruction  combined  with  economics  has  the  advantage 
of  that  concreteness  which  is  so  essential  in  the  education  of 
the  young.  What  is  wanted,  however,  is  no  namby-pamby 
talk  about  a  non-existent  harmony  of  interests,  but  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  real  facts  of  life  with  their  conflicts  of  interests  and 
all  their  requirements  in  the  way  of  self-control,  obedience, 
and  command,  and  preference  of  the  general  good  to  purely 
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selfish  considerations,  and  also  a  right  feeling  for  law,  order, 
and  progress. 

What  has  been  said  shows  what  kind  of  instruction  is  needed, 
and  what  kind  of  a  text-book  is  needed.  No  transcendental 
economics  is  in  place  in  the  high  school.  It  is  essential  to 
cultivate  as  far  as  may  be  the  powers  of  analysis,  but  it  is 
worse  than  useless  to  attempt  such  super-refinements  along 
this  line  as  in  the  case  of  some  recent  discussions  of  value, 
which  have  at  times  been  a  weariness  even  to  the  specialist. 
Hair-splitting  of  every  sort  must  rigidly  be  avoided,  and  atten¬ 
tion  concentrated  on  what  is  vital  and  essential. 

Mr.  Thurston’s  book  has  in  unusual  degree  many  of  the 
qualities  required  in  a  text-book  for  secondary  schools,  pro¬ 
vided  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  economics  has  been  rightly 
apprehended  by  the  present  writer.  Richard  Jones,  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Malthus  in  Haileybury  College,  in  his  protest  against 
a  too  rigid  adherence  to  deduction,  said  if  we  would  understand 
economic  life  we  must  “  look  and  see.”  Mr.  Thurston  might 
well  have  put  “  look  and  see  ”  on  his  title  page  as  a  motto,  for 
it  is  the  spirit  of  his  entire  work.  It  is  thruout  concrete  rather 
than  abstract,  and  this  characteristic  is  emphasized  by  the 
combination  of  industrial  history  with  economics.  The  author 
seeks  to  let  his  principles  emerge  from  past  and  present  econo¬ 
mic  life,  and  thus  also  he  brings  forward  the  very  important 
idea  of  social  and  industrial  evolution.  The  pupil’s  attention 
is  by  many  and  skillfully  contrived  questions  directed  along 
various  lines  to  what  is  passing  about  him,  and  thus  he  is 
taught  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  familiar  facts  while 
his  powers  of  observation  are  being  cultivated.  It  is  a  merit 
in  Mr.  Thurston  that  he  himself  has  observed  so  widely  and 
so  carefully,  for  he  evidently  sees  many  things  which  specialists 
have  too  often  overlooked.  Abundant  illustrations  could  be 
given,  but  a  few  must  suffice.  On  page  26  it  is  pointed 
out  that  “  individual  men  direct  human  energy  in  the  use  of 
tools  and  machinery  upon  the  materials  and  forces  which  na¬ 
ture  furnishes,”  and  that  they  do  this  “  in  subordination  to 
the  public  opinion  and  statute  laws  of  the  community  as  a 
whole.”  Questions  follow  this  statement  which  should  lead 
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to  illumination  concerning  public  opinion  and  statute  laws  as 
an  economic  force.  What  is  gleaned  by  the  pupil  at  the  time 
may  not  prove  so  valuable  as  the  direction  given  to  his 
thoughts. 

Lesson  xiii  deals  with  ownership  and  property,  and  the 
descriptive  matter  followed  by  the  questions,  if  rightly  handled 
by  the  teacher,  will  also  let  in  new  light  upon  the  nature  of  in¬ 
dustrial  society.  A  broad  view  is  cultivated  thruout  the  book, 
and  as  a  rule  the  questions  bring  out  both  sides  of  contro¬ 
versies  in  a  spirit  of  impartiality  and  candor.  The  subject 
of  trades  unions  affords  illustration,  the  pupil  being  taught 
to  learn  what  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  more  or  less  success¬ 
fully  trying  to  accomplish,  and  taught  to  direct  their  inquiries 
to  both  parties  in  the  case  of  a  controversy. 

Another  good  feature  of  Mr.  Thurston’s  book  is  the  warn¬ 
ing  which  it  gives  against  the  common,  almost  universal  ten¬ 
dency  to  generalize  too  hastily.  An  illustration  is  afforded  by 
Lesson  xvii. 

Still  another  praiseworthy  feature  of  the  book  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  its  ethical  suggestiveness.  It  is  ethically  impor¬ 
tant  that  grown  sons  and  daughters  should,  when  necessary, 
provide  for  the  needs  of  parents,  and  that  they  should  not 
look  upon  those  incapacitated  by  age  without  reference  to 
previous  years.  Also  it  is  ethically  important  that  boys  should 
appreciate  the  economic  significance  of  the  activity  of  their 
sisters  and  mothers;  and  to  accomplish  these  ends  questions 
like  the  following  (on  page  30)  may  be  more  effective  than 
many  a  sermon : 

“  In  judging  of  children  and  the  aged  as  producers  do  you 
think  of  their  whole  lives  or  a  few  years  only?  Why? 

“  Are  most  of  the  mothers  and  housekeepers  in  our  homes 
who  are  not  reported  in  the  census  as  engaged  in  gainful  oc¬ 
cupations,  producers  or  non-producers  ?  Of  what  ?  ” 

But  all  this  brings  to  the  mind  the  difficulties  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  right  sort  of  instruction  in  economics,  and  it 
is  about  this  right  sort  of  instruction  that  we  are  talking.  It 
is  these  difficulties  among  other  things  which  have  led  many 
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persons  to  object  to  all  instruction  in  economics  in  secondary 
schools,  and  we  admit  that  there  is  a  kind  of  economic  instruc¬ 
tion,  dogmatic  in  character,  which  gives — in  so  far  as  it  gives 
anything — ready-made  formulas  for  the  solution  of  practical 
economic  questions,  and  sends  the  pupil  into  the  world  self- 
satisfied  with  his  knowledge  and  blind  to  the  rich  life  sur¬ 
rounding  him.  This  sort  of  mis-education  does  more  harm 
than  good.  If  economics  in  secondary  schools  is  to  have  good 
effects  there  must  in  the  present  writer’s  opinion  be  the  dis¬ 
position  to  teach  it  in  the  right  spirit.  But  can  we  find  not  only 
the  disposition,  but  the  capacity?  This  suggests  one  of  the 
chief  weaknesses  of  this  book  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary 
teacher,  who  surely  is  unable  to  handle  it  properly.  The 
high  school  teacher,  and  also  the  pupil,  should  have  a  book 
more  interesting  to  read,  and  they  should  also  have  more 
information  supplied  to  them  than  is  given  in  our  au¬ 
thor’s  text-book,  which  consists  very  largely  of  questions — 
entire  pages  of  questions  being  thrown  into  the  main  text 
and  forming,  indeed,  a  large  part  of  the  text.  If  it  is  per¬ 
missible  in  the  present  writer  to  refer  to  his  own  text¬ 
books,  he  may  say  that  in  their  composition  his  ends  have 
been  similar  to  Mr.  Thurston’s,  but  it  has  seemed  to  him 
preferable  to  give  a  continuous  narrative  text  with  questions 
merely  suggested  by  the  descriptive  matter,  or  with  questions 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  matter  and  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  chapters.  It  is  believed  that  both  teacher  and  pupil  need  a 
book  which  shall  present  a  fairly  complete  picture  in  itself, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  suggests  indirectly  question  after 
question  on  every  page,  and  cultivates  a  frank,  open,  and  gener¬ 
ous  mind.  Much  work  remains  to  be  done  before  we  have  our 
ideal  text-book — and  perhaps  we  shall  never  have  it!  But 
whatever  text-book  a  teacher  uses  and  whatever  his  method — 
if  his  method  is  at  all  a  right  one — he  will  find  help  in  Mr. 
Thurston’s  book,  and  so  will  his  pupils. 

Richard  T.  Ely 

University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wis. 


FIELD  WORK  IN  TEACHING  SOCIOLOGY 
at  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University 


Sociology  has  at  present  reached  the  point  of  transition  from 
an  inductive  to  a  deductive  science,  and  because  it  is  in  this 
stage  of  development  it  has  become,  as  Professor  Patten  has 
so  well  pointed  out,  a  peculiarly  fit  academic  discipline.  It 
opens  out  to  the  student  opportunities  for  close  observation  and 
careful  classification,  for  patient  testing  of  formula  and 
hypothesis,  and  for  earnest  and  devoted  search  for  law. 

In  the  existing  maze  of  social  theories  it  is  obvious  that  the 
task  of  verification  exacts  extreme  wariness  and  open-minded¬ 
ness  of  the  student.  All  his  critical  faculties  are  called  into 
play.  He  will  not  be  able  to  cope  with  elusive  generalities  and 
false  deductions,  however,  until  he  has  himself  become  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  discriminating  observer  of  social  facts;  until,  in  other 
words,  he  has  become  skilled  in  what  may  be  called  the  labora¬ 
tory  methods  of  sociology.  Laboratory  work  is  as  necessary 
in  sociology  as  in  chemistry  or  biology.  It  is  necessary  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  scientific  research  and  of  educational 
training.  But  in  this  article  it  is  only  in  the  latter  connection 
that  I  purpose  to  discuss  its  advantages ;  for  the  account  in  hand 
is  of  a  collegiate  course  in  sociology,  and  all  collegiate  work,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  primarily  educational.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  aims  of  sociological  laboratory  or  field  work  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  physical  laboratory.  The  student  is  to 
become  trained  in  quickness  and  accuracy  of  perception,  in 
faithfulness  of  memory,  in  keenness  of  discrimination,  and  in 
soundness  of  judgment.  The  scheme  of  sociological  field  work 
that  was  carried  out  in  1899-1900  at  Barnard  College  seems  to 
have  been  successfully  tested  according  to  this  standard,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  profitable  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
methods  that  have  been  in  use. 
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Each  member  of  the  class  in  descriptive  sociology  ^  was  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  weekly  visits  to  three  families  living  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  and  fifteenth  Assembly  districts  of  New  York.  Two 
families  were  visited  in  the  character  of  collector  of  the  Hartley 
House  *  station  of  the  Penny  Provident  Fund,®  and  one  family 
in  the  character  of  “  friendly  visitor  ”  of  the  Sixth  District  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society,*  The  information  secured 
during  the  course  of  these  visits  was  tabulated  on  a  set  of 
schedules  provided  for  each  family  study,  and  these  records 
were  shown  to  the  director  of  the  work  at  the  weekly  half-hour 
consultation  period  which  was  devoted  to  each  student.  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  discuss  ( i )  the  principles  of  selection  that  de¬ 
termined  the  choice  of  family  groups,  of  the  given  families  and 
neighborhood,  of  the  ostensible  purpose  of  the  visits,  etc.;  (2) 
the  form  and  specific  objects  of  the  schedules  in  use,  and  of  the 
family  monographs  written  by  the  students  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  investigation;  (3)  the  advantages  for  instruction  which 
attach  to  the  consultation  period  and  to  the  neighborhood  and 
institutional  visiting  which  may  advantageously  supplement 
the  study  of  family  groups. 

I  Altho  it  is  the  socius,  man  in  relation  to  fellow-man,  and 
not  the  family,  the  state,  or  any  other  social  organization,  that 
is  the  true  unit  of  sociological  investigation,  it  is  plainly  impos¬ 
sible  to  study  the  socius  in  isolation;  he  must  be  studied  thru 
his  social  relations.  The  primary  and  usually  the  most  fun¬ 
damental  of  these  relations  are  those  embodied  in  the  family 


'Sociology,  15 — Principles  of  sociology.  Professor  Giddings.  Two  hours  ; 
open  to  seniors  and  graduate  students.  Field  work  in  charge  of  Elsie  W.  Clews, 
Ph.  D.,  Hartley  House  Fellow  in  Sociology. 

The  class  consisted  of  14  students — 2  graduates,  10  seniors,  i  junior,  and  i 
special  student. 

*  A  social  settlement  established  in  1896  at  409-13  West  46th  Street. 

*  The  Penny  Provident  Fund  is  a  banking  organization  under  the  control  of  the 
Committee  on  Provident  Habits  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society.  It  estab¬ 
lishes  its  branches  in  churches,  schools,  settlements,  etc.,  and  aims  at  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  small  savings  among  children  and  the  lower  economic  classes  thru 
the  stamp  system. 

*The  office  of  the  Sixth  District  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  is  located 
at  208  West  42d  Street.  I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  thanks 
to  Miss  Fisher,  agent  of  the  Sixth  District,  Miss  Scott,  registrar,  and  Mr.  Devine, 
general  secretary  of  the  Society,  for  their  kind  and  helpful  co-operation  thruout 
the  year’s  work. 
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organization.  The  family  group,  therefore,  appears  to  furnish 
both  a  natural  and  a  practical  basis  for  investigation. 

There  may  be  as  many  classifications  of  family  groups  as 
there  are  different  family  types  and  different  characteristics  of 
family  activity  within  the  same  type.  Sociability  was  the 
characteristic  which  I  had  chiefly  in  mind  in  selecting  the 
families  to  be  visited.  According  to  this  characteristic  family 
groups  may  be  classified  as  anti-social,  pseudo-social,  non¬ 
social,  and  social,®  The  agents  of  a  relief-giving  or  a  relief- 
directing  society  are  naturally  brought  into  contact  with  the 
pseudo-social,  the  dependent,  and  more  or  less  pauperized 
family  group.  In  acting  as  visitors,  therefore,  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  the  students  were  enabled  to  observe  the 
characteristics  of  this  class  of  family.  I  may  add,  at  this 
point,  that  thru  this  slight  but  definite  connection  with  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  there  were  many  opportunities 
to  acquire  both  general  and  special  information  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  poor  law  and  poor  law  administration,  principles  of 
organized  charity,  co-operation  between  public  and  private 
charities,  etc. 

Social  pathology  is  not  sociology,  however,  and  I  did  not 
plan  to  give  any  special  emphasis  to  this  really  subordinate  part 
of  the  study  of  society.  It  has  already  received  undue  atten¬ 
tion  from  sociological  investigators  and  instructors.  Believ¬ 
ing,  therefore,  that  non-social  and  social  family  groups  (non¬ 
social  are  the  persons  or  groups  who  hold  aloof  from  social  re¬ 
lations,  whose  social  philosophy  is  summed  up  in  “  live  and  let 
live  ” ;  whereas  social  persons  or  groups  are  quick  to  affiliate 
with  other  social  organisms  and  to  establish  mutually  helpful 
relations)  would  repay  investigation  much  more  fully  than 
anti-  or  pseudo-social  groups,  I  selected  certain  families  that 

‘  This  terminology  is  borrowed  from  Professor  Giddings  {Principles  of  sociology, 
pp.  126-28).  He  applies  it,  not  to  family  groups,  but  to  the  distinct  classes  into 
which  the  social  population  may  be  differentiated.  In  this  article,  moreover,  less 
ethical  and  less  exclusive  attributes  attach  to  the  characterization  of  the  social 
class. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  criterion  of  sociability  from  the  point  of 
view  of  this  fourfold  classification  is  the  relation  of  the  individual  or  the  group  to 
the  general  community  or  State.  The  relations  within  a  pseudo-social  or  even  an 
anti-social  group  may  be  extremely  social. 
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were  known  to  the  residents  at  Hartley  House  as  belonging 
to  the  former  categories.  Members  of  these  families  had  al¬ 
ready  belonged  to  the  penny  provident  bank  at  Hartley  House, 
and  so  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  suggest  sending  a  collector  to 
them  instead  of  continuing  to  receive  their  deposits  at  the 
Hartley  House  station.  Several  of  these  depositors  soon  re¬ 
ferred  the  student  collectors  to  their  acquaintances  and  rela¬ 
tives,  and  in  this  way  our  banking  clientele  was  quickly 
established. 

The  banking  families  resided  in  45th,  46th,  and  49th  Streets, 
between  9th  and  nth  Avenues.  The  Charity  Organization 
Society  families  were  necessarily  scattered  thru  the  district.* 
It  was  of  course  desirable  both  for  practical  and  theoretical 
reasons  to  visit  within  a  concefntrated  area.  Families  living 
within  the  same  house  were  in  charge  of  the  same  collector. 
This  arrangement  seemed  more  natural  to  the  depositors,  it 
economized  the  time  of  the  student  collector,  and  it  opened  out 
to  her  opportunities  to  become  acquainted  with  the  relations  of 
neighbors  to  'neighbors.  The  comparison  of  similar  or  dis¬ 
similar  conditions  among  families  resident  in  the  same  house 
or  street  led  to  the  study  of  a  larger  social  group  than  that  of 
the  family.  The  students  were  encouraged  to  make  these 
comparisons,  and,  as  a  result,  many  of  the  characteristic  habits 
and  points  of  view  of  the  community  came  under  their  'notice. 
The  comparisons  also  served  to  correct  any  erroneous  generali¬ 
zations  that  might  have  been  based  on  the  necessarily  limited 
observation  of  the  individual  student.  The  aforesaid  neigh¬ 
borhood  was  chosen  as  containing  a  representative  tenement 
house  population.  The  relation  of  a  small  part  of  this  popula¬ 
tion  to  the  Hartley  House  settlement  was  also  a  consideration. 
The  students  were  able  to  profit  from  the  settlement  workers’ 
acquaintance  with  the  neighborhood,  and  it  was  an  advantage 
to  them  to  be  introduced  to  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  as 
represe'ntatives  of  the  settlement. 

The  taking  of  willingness  to  save  as  the  practical  principle 
of  selection  in  determining  the  larger  number  of  the  families 
that  were  visited  served  a  twofold  purpose.  In  the  first  place, 

•  Bounded  by  53d  and  34th  Streets  and  12th  and  5th  Avenues. 
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saving  is  a  partial  criterion  of  the  economically  progressive 
family,  and  the  economically  progressive  family  is  also,  in  most 
cases,  the  socially  progressive  family.  In  the  second  place,  the 
fact  that  collecting  was  the  ostensible  object  of  the  visits 
brought  the  student  investigators  into  systematic  and  friendly 
relations  with  the  families  that  they  visited.  The  depositors 
considered  themselves  the  customers  or  clients  of  the  col¬ 
lectors.  In  this  sense,  the  visits  were  comparable  to  those  of 
insurance  or  rent  collectors;  but,  because  of  their  different 
motive,  they  'naturally  opened  out  opportunities  for  a  more 
friendly  and  intimate  intercourse  than  is  likely  to  exist  between 
premium  payers  and  insurance  agents,  or  between  tenants  and 
the  representatives  of  their  landlords.  I  may  state  here, 
pare^ithetically,  that,  in  many  cases  very  intimate  and  helpful 
relations  were  formed  between  the  visited  and  the  visitors.  A 
home  library  was  established  in  one  family  thru  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  New  York  Free  Circulating  Library.  The 
adults  of  this  neighborhood  rarely  belong  to  circulating 
libraries,  and  the  expedient  of  bringing  a  small  library  to  them 
seems  to  be  most  useful.  It  encourages  habits  of  reading,  and 
it  builds  up  neighborly  intercourse  between  the  ten  or  more 
families  who  can  make  use  of  the  “  home  library.”  In  two  or 
three  families  children  of  school  age  were  encouraged  to  at¬ 
tend  school,  and,  in  one  case,  the  youngest  child  in  the  family 
was  taken  to  a  neighboring  kindergarten.  Employment  was 
found  for  the  head  of  the  family  in  one  instance;  in  another, 
one  of  the  older  girls  was  persuaded  to  join  a  sewing-class  at 
Hartley  House.  In  several  families  habits  of  order,  of  cleanli¬ 
ness,  and  of  thrift  were  promoted.  Books  and  magazines  were 
frequently  loaned;  Christmas  gifts  were  exchanged,  and,  at 
almost  all  times,  the  collectors  were  welcomed  for  the  sake  of 
the  sympathetic  and  cheerful  talk  which  followed  the  business 
part  of  the  visits.^ 

’  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  penny  provident  collecting  as  a  philanthropic 
means  see  “  The  Savings  society  of  Newport,”  Anna  F.  Hunter,  The  Charities 
review,  October,  1899. 

I  have  been  glad  to  emphasize  the  practical  good  accomplished  by  the  student 
investigators  because  of  the  objection  that  has  once  or  twice  been  urged  against 
the  so-called  unwarrantable  intrusion  into  private  life  entailed  by  this  method  of 
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II  In  constructing  the  schedules  to  be  used  by  the  students, 
three  objects  were  borne  in  mind.  The  tabular  classifications 
were  intended  (i)  to  correspond  in  general  to  the  classifica¬ 
tions  adopted  in  the  lecture  course  which  this  practical  work 
was  understood  to  supplement;  (2)  to  direct  the  observation  of 
the  students  thru  helping  them  to  discriminate  between  essen¬ 
tial  and  non-essential  particulars;  (3)  to  exact  a  definite,  an 
accurate,  and  a  complete  statement  of  the  given  facts.  A  fuller 
discussion  of  these  aims  will  be  rendered  more  comprehensible 
if  the  reader  will  first  glance  over  the  following  specimen 
schedules. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  the  top  of  each  schedule  is  given  the 
general  class  term  of  the  facts  which  are  to  be  recorded  in  the 
respective  schedule.  This  terminology  is  that  adopted  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Giddings  in  his  lecture  course.  Under  the  general 
heading  a  space  is  left  for  the  name  of  the  concrete  group  of 
facts,  *.  e.,  the  name  of  the  family  group  which  is  under 
observation. 

In  explanation  of  the  second  feature  which  was  stated  to  be 
desirable  in  the  schedules,  I  may  say  that  they  were  not  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  students  as  outlining  a  complete  or  inalterable 
classification  for  social  facts.  It  was  explained  at  the  outset 
that  the  schedules  were  merely  tentative,  and  that  any  sugges¬ 
tions  for  revision  which  the  students  might  offer  would  be  wel¬ 
come.  The  schedule  headed  “  Interesting  [t.  e.,  from  a  socio¬ 
logical  point  of  view]  facts  still  unclassified  ”  was  intended  to 
encourage  the  students  to  collect  facts  the  possibility  of  whose 
existence  might  have  been  overlooked  when  the  schedules  were 
first  planned.  It  will  be  readily  seen  how  this  schedule  would 
also  serve  as  a  witness  to  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  student 
to  understand  the  classifications  of  the  other  schedules,  or  to 
properly  distinguish  between  facts  of  a  sociological  and  a  non- 
sociological  character.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year’s  work, 
the  students  were  also  required  to  construct  schedules  them- 

social  observation.  The  chief  justification,  in  my  opinion,  lies  in  the  chance 
which  it  gives  to  the  students  of  becoming  more  intelligent  and  therefore  more 
useful  members  of  society.  But  this  theoretical  argument  does  not  always  appeal 
to  the  above  class  of  critics. 
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selves  for  such  special  subjects  as  facts  of  accommodation, 
emblems,  and  shibboleths,  etc.  I  may  say  in  this  connection 
that  original  schedule  planning  by  the  students  has  seemed  to 
be  very  desirable.  Good  practice  in  this  line  may  be  secured 
by  requesting  a  student  to  tabulate  all  the  information  which 
she  may  have  about  a  family  group  with  which  she  is  already 
acquainted — preferably  her  own  family  or  one  in  quite  differ¬ 
ent  circumstances  from  those  of  the  families  she  has  been  visit¬ 
ing.  Criticism  by  the  student  of  forms  which  have  been  used 
by  other  investigators  for  different  purposes  of  economic  or 
social  observation  is  also  profitable. 

It  will  be  noticed  [Table  3]  that  on  the  back  of  each  schedule 
the  sources  of  authority  and  the  reasons  for  any  dearth  of  in¬ 
formation  that  may  befall,  are  called  for.  These  points  are 
very  important.  The  first  requirement  helps  to  train  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  student  in  the  testing  of  evidence.  It  also  em¬ 
phasizes  the  'need  for  accuracy  and  definiteness  of  statement. 
The  second  requirement  is  a  special  aid  to  the  director  of  the 
work  in  estimating  the  faithfulness  and  persistency  devoted  by 
the  student  to  securing  the  desired  information. 

In  the  footnotes  to  the  preceding  tables,  attention  is  directed 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  separate  sets  of  schedules  for  each 
term.  The  first  set  calls,  for  the  most  part,  for  economic  facts, 
the  second,  for  the  more  strictly  sociological  facts.  Altho,  in 
some  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  economic  fact,  it 
usually  lends  itself,  by  reason  of  its  simplicity  and  definiteness, 
to  tabulation.  The  sociological  fact,  o’n  the  other  hand,  is 
more  intricate  and,  consequently,  more  perplexing  to  observe 
and  express.  Therefore  the  tabulation  of  the  greater  number 
of  these  latter  facts,  facts  which  are  of  course  the  more  valuable 
and  interesting  to  the  sociologist,  is  postponed  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  course.  But  the  students  were  instructed  i’n  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  carefully  record  in  the  notebooks  in  which  impres¬ 
sions  of  each  visit  were  to  be  entered  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  visit  had  been  paid,  all  particulars  such  as  the  receipt  of 
letters  or  presents  from  neighbors  or  relatives,  the  paying  of 
social  calls,  the  expression  of  opinion  on  economic  or  religious 
or  public  questions,  etc.,  as  facts  requiring  a  prolonged  period 
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of  observation  for  their  proper  understanding  and  interpre¬ 
tation. 

As  has  been  said  already,  the  main  purpose  of  the  schedules 
was  to  guide  the  observation  of  the  students.  They  are  not  at 
all  adapted  for  a'n  effective  and  conclusive  description  of  a 
family  group.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  therefore,  the 
students  were  required  to  recast  all  the  information  which  they 
had  obtained  into  the  form  of  family  monographs.  Each 
monograph  was  to  be  outlined  as  follows : 

(1)  Conditions  of  the  investigation,  t.  e.,  number,  time, 
duration,  and  character  of  visits,  special  helps  or  obstacles  in 
securing  information,  etc. 

(2)  Distinction,  if  any,  between  family  and  household. 

(3)  History  of  the  parents  of  the  family  before  marriage. 

(4)  History  of  the  family. 

(5)  Relations: 

(а)  withi'n  family  group, 

(б)  to  neighbors,  acquaintances,  and  relatives, 

(c)  to  educational,  religious,  philanthropic,  and  civic 
institutions. 

Ill  Any  value  which  may  attach  to  the  observational 
methods  which  I  have  outlined  greatly  depends  for  its  realiza¬ 
tion  upon  the  weekly  consultations  of  the  students  with  their 
director.  On  these  occasions  errors  in  observation  and  in 
reasoning  should  be  corrected,  carelessness  in  record  keeping 
should  be  checked,  tactful  and  effectual  methods  of  securing 
information  should  be  suggested,  specific  knowledge  about  the 
economic  and  institutional  conditions  of  the  neighborhood 
should  be  imparted,  and  the  sociological  bearing  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  every  observation  or  classification  should  be  discussed. 

Acquaintance  with  the  economic  and  institutional  conditions 
of  the  neighborhood  readily  leads  to  the  study  of  such  condi¬ 
tions  in  general.  Special  references  and  bibliographies  may 
be  prepared  for  the  students  in  this  connection.  Visits 
may  be  planned  to  some  of  the  accessible  institutions  in  other 
neighborhoods.  During  the  year’s  work  at  Barnard  College 
small  groups  of  students  were  conducted  to  the  almshouse, 
workhouse,  penitentiary,  a'nd  city  hospital  on  Blackwell’s 
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Island,  to  the  House  of  Refuge  (State  reformatory)  and  In¬ 
fants’  Hospital  on  Randall’s  Island,  to  the  application  and 
registration  bureaus  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  to 
the  model  tenements  of  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Com¬ 
pany,  to  the  Eighth  District  Magistrate’s  Court,  and  to  two 
of  the  social  settlements  in  the  middle  West  side.  Individual 
students  also  visited  the  public  and  parochial  schools  of  the 
neighborhood,  Roosevelt  Hospital,  the  Barge  Office,  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  the  Higgins 
carpet  factory,  where  several  of  our  neighborhood  acquaint¬ 
ances  were  employed.  The  number  of  special  subjects  which 
could  be  studied  in  this  way,  and  the  number  of  interesting  ex¬ 
cursions  which  could  be  planned  in  a  city  like  New  York,  is, 
of  course,  unlimited. 

The  weekly  reports  should  be  strictly  prescribed,  for  if 
the  standard  of  instruction  which  was  held  up  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraph  be  approximated,  the  regular  consultation 
periods  may  become  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  lecture  course. 
They  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  ascertaining  and 
dealing  with  the  special  needs  and  shortcomings  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  students.  The  shirker  can  be  held  to  task,  the  listless 
stimulated,  and  the  over-dependent  student  encouraged  in  criti¬ 
cal  thinking,  by  many  methods  which  are  impractical  in  the 
lecture  room.  I'n  the  lecture  room,  moreover,  it  is  difficult  to 
learn  how  well  the  new  knowledge  is  assimilating  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  mental  experience  of  the  students.  This  difficulty  is 
especially  apt  to  beset  the  present  day  lecturer  on  sociology,  for 
he  is  of  necessity  making  constant  demands  for  radical  changes 
in  the  life-lobg  points  of  view  of  his  students.  Therefore  the 
discussion  during  the  consultation  period  of  the  endless  num¬ 
ber  of  concrete  cases  which  are  under  the  students’  observation 
as  district  visitors,  and  to  which  their  newly  acquired  principles 
and  theories  of  social  organization  may  be  applied  for  verifica¬ 
tion,  will  naturally  lead  them  to  a  clearer  understanding  and  a 
more  rational  acceptance  of  the  truths  of  social  science. 

Elsie  W.  Clews 

Barnard  Collegr, 

Columbia  University 
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REFORM  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN 
GERMANY  ^ 

Since  the  introduction  of  a  new  curriculum  into  the  higher 
schools  of  Prussia  (1892)  and  of  the  other  states  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire,  there  has  been  a  lull  in  the  public  discussion  of 
the  school  question.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the 
the  people  as  a  whole  are  satisfied  with  the  new  order — for  in¬ 
stance,  the  important  question  of  a  uniform  system  of  accredit¬ 
ing  graduates  of  the  Gymnasium,  Realgymnasium,  and  Ober- 
realschule  is  still  unsettled — ^but  rather  that  the  results  of  the 
continually  growing  reform  movement,  inaugurated  in  1892, 
are  still  felt,  and  that  the  Prussian  minister  of  education  com¬ 
mands  complete  confidence.*  The  fact  that  the  reform  move¬ 
ment  is  the  outcome  of  long  discussion  and  of  insight  into  the 
needs  of  the  time  has  served  to  increase  among  all  classes  of  our 
people  a  certain  satisfaction  with  the  experiment. 

S)rmpathy  with  the  new  methods  has  in  no  way  diminished, 
and  their  importance  warrants  now  and  then  a  detailed  account 
of  the  status  of  the  reform  movement. 

The  most  serious  fault  to  be  found  with  the  present  system 
in  the  higher  schools  is  a  universal  one:  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  various  kinds  of  school  are  so  great  that  they  have 
almost  no  connection  with  each  other.  A  transfer  from  a  Latin 
school  (Gymnasium  or  Realgymnasium)  to  a  school  where 
Latin  has  no  place  in  the  curriculum  (Realschule  or  Oberreal- 
schule)  is  well-nigh  impossible.  In  the  Latin  schools,  the 
study  of  Latin  is  begun  in  the  lowest  classes;  French  in  Quarta; 
the  Gymnasium  introduces  Greek  in  Untertertia,  the  Real- 
Gymnasium,  English;  the  Realschule  and  Oberrealschule  ex¬ 
clude  ancient  languages  entirely  and  begin  the  study  of  foreign 
languages  with  French.  English  takes  second  place  and  is 

'  Translated  from  the  author’s  manuscript  by  Alice  Nisbet  Parker 
*  This  minister,  von  Bosse,  has  since  resigned. — Editor 
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begun  in  Untertertia.  Should  a  father  wish  to  send  his  son 
to  one  of  the  higher  schools  he  must  determine  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  whether  the  boy  shall  enter  the  Latin  school  and  so  pre¬ 
pare  himself  for  official  life,  or  for  a  professional  or  scientific 
career,  or  whether  he  shall  turn  to  the  school  which  will  better 
prepare  him  for  business  life  or  for  a  subordinate  career.  In 
most  cases  the  parents  rightly  select  the  Gymnasium,  as  by  so 
doing  they  do  not  restrict  their  sons  to  the  choice  of  any 
special  line  of  work.  This  has  produced  an  unnatural  and 
unhealthy  overcrowding  of  the  Gymnasium  and  a  regrettable 
increase  in  the  number  preparing  for  professional  careers.  It 
often  happens,  however,  that  a  pupil  shows  neither  taste  nor 
ability  for  the  ancient  languages  and  so  either  leaves  the  school 
before  graduation  or  else,  thru  excessive  expenditure  of 
strength  and  money,  forces  himself  thru  the  stipulated  amount 
of  study  to  entitle  him  to  the  privilege  of  one-year  military 
service.  He  then  takes  up  a  business  career  for  which  he 
has  no  adequate  preparation.  The  valuable  hours  spent  in  the 
study  of  ancient  languages  and  the  classics  are  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  wasted.  The  same  time  might  have  been  utilized  in 
acquiring  knowledge  which  would  be  of  untold  value  to  him  in 
his  practical  calling  and  which  would  also  materially  aid  his 
general  mental  development.  The  father,  however,  who  sends 
his  son  to  a  Realschule  cuts  him  off  forever,  in  spite  of  his 
possible  gift  for  languages,  from  a  professional  career.  Only 
exceptionally  brilliant  students  are  able  to  overcome  the  diffi¬ 
culties  attending  a  rise  to  a  professional  career,  after  a  course 
in  the  Realschule.  This  but  proves  the  fact  that  strength  and 
money  were  sacrificed  that  could  have  been  much  more  profit¬ 
ably  utilized. 

The  decision  as  to  the  choice  of  schools  must  take  place  be¬ 
fore  the  capacity  and  bent  of  the  pupil  have  become  pro¬ 
nounced.  Hence  mistakes,  bitter  disappointments,  waste  of 
time  and  working-power  for  the  good  of  the  individual  and 
the  community,  are  the  inevitable  results  for  which  the  present 
system  in  educational  institutions  of  the  first  rank  is  account¬ 
able. 

How  to  mitigate  these  marked  evils  was  the  question  that 
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in  the  daily  press,  in  pamphlets,  and  in  public  lectures  sought 
.for  solution.  Dr.  Reinhart,  director  of  the  Goethe  Gym- 
nasium  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main  expressed  the  following 
opinion :  “  The  different  schools  should  retain  their  distinct  in-  I 
dividuality,  but  should  be  so  connected  and  their  work  so  corre-  I 
lated  that  pupils  may  continue  their  studies  together  so  far  as 
may  be,  and  all  possible  uniformity  should  exist  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  As  the  Volkschule  is  the  general  starting  point  for  all, 
it  follows  of  necessity  that  all  who  seek  a  higher  education 
should  receive  a  general  and  uniform  grounding,  after  which 
each  can  choose  his  own  path  and  go  his  own  way.”  The 
G)minasium  and  Realgymnasium,  which  now  unite  with  the 
Realschule  in  a  common  foundation  course,  have  taken  the  ! 
name  of  reform  or  pioneer  schools.  1 

What  is  then  the  curriculum  of  a  “  pioneer  ”  ?  The  pioneer  | 
school  is  a  Latin  school  like  the  G)minasium  and  Realgym-  | 

nasium,  but  unlike  these  does  not  begin  the  study  of  foreign  | 

languages  with  Latin  in  Sexta,  but  usually  with  French,  which  i 
is  the  only  foreign  language  taught  in  the  three  lower  classes.  ^ 
These  three  classes  correspond  fully  to  the  three  lower  classes  in 
the  Real-  or  Ober-realschule  which  also  confine  instruction  in 
foreign  languages  to  French.  Because,  therefore,  they  do  not 
include  Latin,  and  because  they  form  a  common  foundation  for  ? 
the  higher  schools,  they  are  known  as  the  “  general  foundation  | 
without  Latin.”  The  pioneer  school  begins  the  study  of  Latin  . 
in  Untertertia  and  continues  it  thru  Prima.  As  French  is  the 
only  foreign  language  taught  in  the  three  lower  classes  of  the 
pioneer  schools,  it  is  perfectly  easy  for  pupils  to  enter  Unter-  'I 
tertia  and  take  up  English  instead  of  Latin.  In  this  manner  it  | 
is  possible  for  the  Realschule  with  French  and  English  to  cor-  j 
relate  with  the  Latin  school  and  produce  a  school  wherein  | 
the  needs  of  all  manner  of  students  may  be  met;  both  those 
who  will  enter  business  life  directly  from  the  intermediate 
classes  and  those  who  will  swell  the  ranks  of  the  professional  ^ 
men.  j 

It  is  claimed  that  the  idea  of  a  common  foundation  for  all 
the  higher  schools  is  hatched  in  the  brains  of  our  many  | 
idealists  ”  and  “  projectors  of  fantastic  schemes.”  This  is  a 
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mistake.  No  less  a  person  than  Comenius,  the  father  of  our 
new  philosophic  education,  outlines  in  his  Great  Didactic  a 
system  which  in  its  principal  features  agrees  with  that  now  in 
vogue  in  our  pioneer  schools.  Among  other  things  he  says, 

"  each  language  should  be  studied  alone;  first  the  mother- 
tongue,  next  the  language  of  a  neighboring  country,  as  I  hold 
that  the  language  in  common  use  among  cultured  peoples 
should  come  first,  then  Italian,  after  that  Greek,  and  so  on;  al¬ 
ways  one  after  the  other  and  never  two  at  the  same  time,  else 
they  will  become  confused  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  All  pupils 
should  have  the  same  studies  as  far  as  possible.” 

The  first  to  declare  for  the  new  system  of  a  common  founda¬ 
tion  for  all  was  Ostendorf,  director  of  the  Realgymnasium  in 
Lippstadk  and  also  of  that  in  Diisseldorf.  Whether  the  views 
of  Comenius  on  the  same  subject  were  familiar  to  him  is  not 
known.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  that  while  his  new 
ideas  were  unfolding,  the  same  thoughts  were  working  in  Nor¬ 
way  and  in  Denmark,  but  without  his  knowledge.  This  would 
seem  to  prove  that  the  new  system  was  the  necessary  outcome 
of  the  whole  development  of  our  modem  culture.  Ostendorf 
died  before  his  theories  could  be  put  into  operation. 

The  first  practical  trial  of  Ostendorf’s  method  was  made  by 
Dr.  Schlee,  director  of  the  Realgymnasium  in  Altona.  After 
overcoming  many  difficulties,  the  first  reform  Tertia  was 
opened  at  Easter,  1878.  The  instruction  in  foreign  languages 
began  in  Sexta  with  French,  English  followed  in  Quarta  and 
Latin  in  Untertertia.  There  was  no  Latin  in  the  three  lower 
classes.  These  three  classes  form  the  foundation  for  the  three 
upper  classes  of  the  Realschule  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  for  the  six  upper  classes  of  the  Realgymnasium.  Thirty- 
two  hours  (6  +  6  +  5  +  5  +  5  +  5) altogether  are  set  aside 
for  Latin.  The  examination  of  the  Untersekundaner  of  the 
Realgymnasiums,  conducted  by  the  Provincialschulrat  Dr. 
Sahmeyer,  which  took  place  at  Easter,  1881,  was  so  successful 
that  the  minister  of  education  expressed  his  conviction  that 
satisfactory  results  in  Latin  are  not  necessarily  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  other  studies.  There  was  no  hesitation  in  recog¬ 
nizing  the  class  as  a  fully  equipped  Realgymnasium  class. 
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The  first  Abiturient  examination  was  held  at  Easter,  1884. 
In  character  it  was  founded  upon  the  general  course  of  study  in 
use  in  the  different  educational  institutions.  This  system  is 
designed  for  the  Realgymnasium  and  as  it  was  first  introduced 
in  Altona  is  known  as  the  Altonaer-system.  It  has  been  intro- 
designed  for  the  Realgymnasium,  and  as  it  was  first  introduced 
trow  in  Mecklenburg  (1885),  Magdeburg  Guerickeschule 
(1887),  Iserlohn  (1892),  Hildesheim  (1893),  Altenburg 
(1893),  Ettenheim  in  Baden  (1893),  Osnabrtick  (1894), 
Harburg  (1894),  Baden-Baden  (1895),  in  Hamburg 
(1896). 

The  question  now  to  be  decided  is  whether  the  necessary  re¬ 
sults  in  Latin  can  be  obtained  in  32  hours  weekly  spread  over 
six  years,  instead  of  in  43  hours  weekly  divided  among  nine 
years  which  was  the  general  plan  in  the  Realgymnasium.  Di¬ 
rector  Schlee  writes  in  his  report  for  1888:  “  There  have  been 
in  the  school  8  final  examinations  of  graduates  and  in  none  of 
these  were  the  expectations  in  regard  to  Latin  disappointed. 
Six  students  passed  the  combined  Latin  and  Greek  Gymnasium 
examination.  These  facts  seem  to  prove  that  Latin  is  not  only 
learned  but  well-learned,  and  without  special  difficulty.  The 
purpose  is  to  give  a  clear  and  grammatical  comprehension  of 
Latin  prose  writers — namely,  the  best  known  historians — and 
also  the  poets  whose  influence  is  most  felt  upon  our  culture  and 
literature,  especially  Horace.”  More  recently  he  has  said: 
“  The  new  curriculum  for  the  Realgymnasium  (that  is  not 
Latin  in  the  three  lower  classes)  is  now  far  beyond  the  experi¬ 
mental  point.  In  the  Altonaer  reform  gymnasium  it  has  been 
in  practice  for  18  years,  in  Giistrow  for  ii  years,  and  in 
Magdeburg  for  9  years.  And  while  many  just  complaints 
were  made  in  1891  as  to  the  unsuccessful  results  of  the  in¬ 
struction  in  Latin  in  the  old  Realgymnasiums,  no  cause  for 
complaint  has  been  found  under  the  Altonaer  system;  in  spite 
of  the  prejudice  against  cutting  down  the  number  of  hours  of 
instruction,  the  final  examination  of  graduates  is  not  made 
more  difficult  thereby.”  In  connection  with  this  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  noted  teacher  of  many  years  of  experience  and 
careful  observation,  there  must  be  considered  the  attitude  of 
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the  ministry  of  education  toward  the  Altonaer  system.  In 
the  new  Prussian  program  of  studies  it  is  said :  “  For  bind¬ 
ing  together  the  Realgymnasium  and  the  Realschule  without 
Latin,  the  curriculum  of  both  can  be  planned,  until  further 
notice,  after  the  Altonaer  system.”  As  the  system  was  about 
to  be  introduced  into  the  Harburger  Realgymnasium  (1894), 
Director  Schuralbach,  in  a  critical  article,  said :  “  All  such 
far-reaching  reforms  as  are  involved  in  the  Altonaer  system 
must  naturally  be  regarded  by  the  ministry  with  caution.” 
Nevertheless  the  ministry  of  education  has  furthered  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Altonaer  system  and  it  is  well  known  that 
measures  proposed  in  its  favor  are  received  with  all  possible 
consideration.  But  above  all  we  cannot  be  thankful  enough 
that  in  conforming  the  principles  of  the  new  system  to  the 
public  needs  in  education  departures  from  the  general  hard  and 
fast  curriculum  were  allowed.  The  greatest  possible  free¬ 
dom  in  the  formation  of  a  curriculum  works  for  the  greatest 
possible  good  to  the  public.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked  that  in  a  combined  Realschule  and  Realgymnasium  in 
Osnabriick,  where  knowledge  of  English  is  more  important 
than  knowledge  of  French,  the  ministry  of  public  instruction 
has  recommended  the  study  of  foreign  languages  to  begin  with 
English  in  Sexta,  French  in  Quarta,  and  Latin  in  Untertertia. 
The  desired  rich  and  full,  vocabulary,  which  otherwise  would 
be  reached  thru  Latin  or  French  in  early  instruction,  is  at¬ 
tained  here  thru  study  of  German,  to  which  many  hours  are 
given.  In  an  order  issued  by  the  minister  of  education,  Feb¬ 
ruary  16,  1897,  Latin  is  accorded  30  hours,  from  Untertertia  to 
Oberprima,  while  in  the  Altonaer  system  there  are  32.  From 
these  instances  one  may  infer  that  the  Prussian  ministry  of 
education  is  in  sympathy  with  the  reform  movement. 

In  spite  of  the  recognized  successful  results  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  Altonaer  Realgymnasium,  the  hopes  of  a  general 
adoption  of  this  system  have  not  been  realized.  Up  to  1892  it 
had  been  introduced  into  but  one  school  in  Prussia,  the  Gue- 
rickeschule  in  Magdeburg.  It  was  here  that  the  Verein 
Deutschen  Ingenieur  discussed  fully  at  a  section  meeting  the 
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question  of  school  reform  and  in  a  general  meeting  in  1886  1 

took  a  survey  of  the  whole  movement.  They  said,  in  sub-  | 

stance :  The  new  program  of  studies  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  | 

the  students,  up  to  a  certain  point,  a  similar  education  suited  to  I 
modern  needs,  and  to  force  only  at  the  latest  possible  mo¬ 
ment  that  separation  which  an  adequate  preparation  for  vari¬ 
ous  vocations  makes  necessary.  For  the  future  a  uniform  ar¬ 
rangement  in  the  system  of  the  higher  schools  should  be  sought 
for,  by  which  the  three-  or  four-years’  course  in  the  Volks-  or 
Vorschule  could  be  followed  by  a  six-years’  course.  During 
the  first  three  years  of  this  course  only  one  foreign  language  ^ 
should  be  studied,  namely,  French  or  English,  and  during  the 
next  three  years,  the  second  foreign  language  should  be  taken 
up.  Completeness  of  this  course  should  give  the  right  to  a 
one-year  military  service.  This  six-years’  course  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  course  of  three  years  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  V 
should  lay  a  foundation  in  the  ancient  languages,  the  other  in  ! 
modern  languages,  science,  mathematics,  and  drawing,  and  so  | 
prepare  the  way  for  the  various  studies  in  the  higher  schools.  f 
In  this  manner  were  indicated  the  lines  upon  which  school  ! 
reform  should  be  worked  out,  especially  in  a  way  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  commercial  and  trading  classes. 

The  interest  in  the  question  of  the  curriculum  in  the  higher  ^ 
schools  became  livelier  than  ever.  It  found  emphatic  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  huge  petition  addressed  to  the  Prussian  minister  of 
education,  to  which  22,409  signatures  were  attached,  and  also 
in  the  founding  of  the  Society  for  School  Reform  in  April, 

1889.  I 

By  order  of  the  Emperor  the  so-called  December  conference 
was  assembled  in  1890.  A  large  majority  of  those  called  to 
this  conference  would  hear  nothing  of  new  needs  or  of  new 
ways  of  meeting  them.  In  this  ultra-conservative  spirit  all 
questions  were  taken  up  and  discussed.  Nevertheless  the  new 
movement  continued  to  make  gratifying  progress.  j 

It  is  certain  that  school  reform  would  not  have  progressed  as  J 
far  as  it  has,  had  it  not  been  for  two  favorable  circumstances.  I 
During  the  term  of  Count  Zedlitz  Triitzschler  as  minister  of  | 
education  in  Prussia,  the  city  authorities  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
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Main  asked  permission  to  open  a  common  foundation  course 
for  the  Realgjminasium  and  Gymnasium.  The  Oberburger- 
meister  Adickes  had  investigated  the  Altonaer  system  in 
Altona  and  had  become  personally  aware  of  the  successful  re¬ 
sults  from  the  new  curriculum.  He  found  in  Directors  Rein¬ 
hardt  and  Kortegarn  in  Frankfort  two  educators  who  would 
ably  support  him  in  his  design  of  testing  the  desirability  of  a 
common  foundation  without  Latin,  in  Realgymnasium  and 
Gymnasium.  The  minister  approved  the  new  experiment  at 
Easter,  1892. 

The  address  of  the  minister  of  education  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  March,  1892,  is  of  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance.  In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  experi¬ 
ment  in  Frankfort  was  seriously  meant,  he  replied  that  it  must 
be  far  from  his  thoughts  or  intentions  to  countenance  an  ex¬ 
periment  of  a  more  or  less  ornamental  nature;  the  venture  was 
intended  to  solve  a  pressing  and  practical  problem,  and  if  it 
proved  successful  he  should  be  converted  to  the  belief  that  the 
curriculum  in  the  higher  schools  must  be  changed.  “  Our 
higher  schools  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  view 
of  the  development  of  the  national  life,  are  no  longer  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  existing  entirely  to  prepare  graduates  for  the  uni¬ 
versities.  It  would  be  in  my  opinion  an  offense  against  the 
great  educated  masses  of  our  people,  against  the  numbers  who 
will  find  their  vocations  in  business  life,  should  such  a  one-sided 
construction  be  adhered  to.”  He  added  that  he  would  not 
only  encourage  such  experiments  in  other  cities,  but  would  put 
no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  like  trials  in  places  where  state  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  were  established.  The  present  minister 
of  education.  Dr.  Bosse,  takes  the  same  stand. 

This  plan,  first  tried  in  Frankfort,  is  known  as  the  Frank¬ 
furter  system.  While  the  .Altonaer  system  applies  only  to  the 
Realgymnasium  the  Frankfurter  system  may  be  used  in  both 
Realgymnasium  and  Gymnasium.  They  are  alike  in  the  fact 
that  no  Latin  enters  into  the  curriculum  of  the  three  lower 
classes,  the  study  of  Latin  beginning  in  Untertertia.  Their 
difference  is  that  the  Altonaer  system  introduces  English  in 
Quarta;  the  Frankfurter  system  but  one  foreign  language. 
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French,  in  the  three  lower  classes.  After  this  common  foun¬ 
dation  course,  a  division  takes  place  in  the  Frankfurter  sys¬ 
tem,  beginning  in  Untertertia.  The  class  separates  into  two 
divisions,  one  excluding  Latin,  and  preparing  for  the  Real- 
schule  and  Oberrealschule,  the  other  introducing  Latin  as  a 
preparation  for  the  Gymnasium  and  Realgymnasium.  The 
general  curriculum  of  1892  is  used  in  both.  In  the  Latin 
division  the  pupils  in  both  Unter-  and  Ober-tertia  are  kept 
together.  The  decision  as  to  whether  the  Gymnasium  or  Real- 
gymnasium  is  to  be  entered,  takes  place  after  the  transfer  to 
Untersekundaner,  in  which  class  the  Gymnasium  introduces 
Greek,  the  Realgymnasium  English  in  addition  to  the  two 
foreign  languages  already  studied. 

In  what  way,  then,  is  the  pioneer  school  an  advance  ?  In  the 
strong  emphasis  it  places  upon  German  instruction  principally 
and  in  the  fact  that  only  one  foreign  language,  a  modern  one, 
is  taught  in  the  three  lower  classes,  it  shows  itself  to  be  founded 
upon  a  thoroly  modern  basis.  From  a  social  point  of  view, 
by  providing  the  same  instruction  for  all  pupils  up  to  the  thir¬ 
teenth  year,  it  does  away  with  the  confining,  circumscribing 
effect  of  the  old  system,  and  postpones  the  decision  as  to 
whether  Realgymnasium  or  Gymnasium  is  to  be  entered,  until 
the  pupil’s  fifteenth  year.  It  is  obvious  that  a  decision  as  to 
future  studies  can  be  made  much  better  at  the  end  of  a  three- 
years’  course  in  the  higher  schools  than,  as  formerly,  upon  en¬ 
trance.  Upon  admission  the  boy  has  acquired  but  the  simplest 
elements  of  human  knowledge  and  has  had  no  opportunity  to 
test  his  abilities  in  more  difficult  work  such  as  the  higher  school 
course  affords.  Should  a  mistake  occur, — if,  for  example,  a 
pupil  should  be  transferred  from  Untertertia  to  the  Latin  divi¬ 
sion  and  should  find  that  his  tastes  do  not  lie  in  that  direction, 
— the  transfer  to  the  Realschule  can  be  made  wdth  but  little 
difficulty.  At  any  rate  the  general  introduction  of  the  Frank¬ 
furter  system  lessens  very  much  the  difficulties  attending  the 
transfer  of  pupils  from  one  school  to  another,  at  least  from  the 
intermediate  classes  up.  This  is  an  important  consideration  in 
cases  where  it  becomes  necessary,  thru  change  of  residence,  for 
a  parent  to  procure  a  transfer  for  his  son.  In  this  connection 
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it  is  important  to  note  that,  under  this  system,  parents  are 
enabled  to  keep  their  sons  longer  at  home  than  formerly,  and 
to  give  them  the  benefit  of  home  influences  during  their  terms 
in  the  higher  grades.  In  smaller  communities  the  reform 
school,  with  its  Latinless  Realschule,  which,  from  tertia  on, 
provides  courses  in  Latin  if  desired,  meets  the  needs  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  citizens  fully. 

The  pioneer  school  seems  to  mept  all  educational  require¬ 
ments  :  The  principle,  “  from  the  simple  to  complex,”  is  ad¬ 
hered  to  in  beginning  with  the  study  of  French  and  following 
with  that  of  Latin.  The  former  is  more  suitable  for  early  in¬ 
struction  in  grammatical  declensions,  as  it  has  fewer  forms;  the 
rules  impress  themselves  more  readily  on  account  of  their  fre¬ 
quent  repetition  and  become  more  surely  a  mental  possession. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  French  grammatical  forms  are  so  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  of  the  German  language  that  they  present  suffi¬ 
cient  difficulty  and  require  close  application  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil.  It  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  that  Latin  has 
not  in  modern  times  its  former  position  in  general  culture. 
To  speak  and  to  write  Latin  were  at  one  time  the  chief  requi¬ 
sites  of  a  higher  education,  therefore  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  begin  its  study  as  early  as  possible.  To-day  the  mother- 
tongue  counts  for  more  than  ever  before,  and  English  and 
French  have  come  into  favor;  to  write  and  to  speak  Latin  are 
no  longer  considered  necessary  accomplishments.  The  study 
of  Latin  in  the  present  day  has  for  its  object  familiarity  with 
and  understanding  of,  the  Roman  authors.  This  result  is  quite 
possible  when  Latin  is  begun  in  Untertertia,  as  has  been  long 
and  satisfactorily  proved  in  Altona.  It  is  only  by  reducing  the 
number  of  hours  spent  upon  ancient  languages  that  time  or 
place  can  be  found  for  a  program  which  shall  be  in  all  respects 
better  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  time.  The  postponement  of 
the  study  of  Latin  has  done  away  with  one  chief  embarrass¬ 
ment  in  language  teaching;  and  that  is  that  the  pupil  began  the 
study  of  several  foreign  languages  before  he  had  attained  any 
sureness  in  one,  and  also  that  the  twelve-  or  thirteen-year  old 
boy  in  LTntertertia  (in  Latin  schools)  carried  on  the  study  of 
three  foreign  languages  at  once.  In  conformity  with  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  Comenius  the  “  reform  school  ”  substitutes  “  one 
after  the  other  ”  for  “  all  together.”  The  pupils  in  the  three 
lower  classes  are  well  prepared,  thru  the  study  of  French  for 
six  hours  weekly,  to  overcome  quickly  the  difficulties  of  Latin 
in  Untertertia.  After  two  years  of  Latin  comes  the  introduc¬ 
tion  in  Untersekunda  of  Greek,  in  the  Gymnasium,  and  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  in  the  Realgymnasium.  Without  further  argument  it 
can  be  seen  that  this  arrangement  gives  the  pupil  most  impor¬ 
tant  advantages. 

Many  objections  have  been  made  to  the  system  of  beginning 
the  study  of  Greek  so  late.  The  Frankfurter  system  sets  aside 
32  hours  for  Greek,  while  the  general  program  gives  36.  The 
difference  is  not  important  and  is  counterbalanced  by  the  facts 
that  the  32  hours  continue  thru  the  four  upper  classes  and  that 
the  Untersekundaner  is  much  better  prepared  for  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  Greek  than  the  Untertertianer  of  the  old  system. 
Another  mighty  argument  in  favor  of  the  reform  system  is 
that  only  those  pupils  begin  the  study  of  Greek  who  show 
special  aptitude  for  it  and  interest  in  it.  In  the  old  Gym¬ 
nasium  progress  was  materially  hindered  by  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  class  who  were  mentally  unfitted  for  classical 
studies.  Altho  under  the  Frankfurter  system  more  energetic 
work  is  required,  the  results  are  far  better  and  the  pleasure  of 
teaching  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  students  gen¬ 
erally  are  interested  in  their  work. 

Experience,  however,  is  more  valuable  than  theory.  Dr. 
Reinhart,  director  of  the  Reform-gymnasium  in  Frankfort,  a 
devotee  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  writes  as  follows  in 
the  report  for  the  school  year  1897-98:  “  The  opening  of  the 
present  year  saw  the  first  introduction  of  Greek  into  Unterse¬ 
kunda.  During  this  year  the  pupils  were  carried  so  far  into  the 
construction  and  comprehension  of  Greek  sentences,  that  they 
will  be  able  in  Obersekunda  to  begin  an  entire  work  in  Greek. 
The  apprehension  that  in  boys  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of 
age  the  memory  would  not  be  sufficiently  keen  and  receptive 
for  acquiring  a  new  language  has  been  absolutely  removed. 
It  has  been  proved,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  memory  at  this  age 
is  in  better  condition  and  more  retentive  than  in  the  twelve-  or 
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thirteen-year-old  Tertianer.  The  general  knowledge  of  lan¬ 
guages  possessed  by  the  Sekundaner  lightens  wonderfully  the 
introduction  of  a  new  language;  the  acquaintance  of  a  large 
number  of  foreign  words  helps  materially  in  acquiring  a  new 
vocabulary.  The  Greek  grammatical  forms,  much  more  than 
those  of  any  other  language,  unfold  so  logically  and  legiti¬ 
mately  that  there  is  quite  as  much  for  the  mind  to  grasp  as 
for  the  memory  to  retain.  On  general  educational  principles, 
then,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  seize  the  exact  age  at  which 
the  mind  is  prepared  for  the  study  of  this  language  and  is 
ready  to  grasp  each  point  from  the  beginning  and  to  build 
logically  upon  it.” 

The  pioneer  schools,  especially  Frankfort,  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  repeated  visits  and  inspection  tests  by  the  Provin¬ 
cial  school  board,  which  has  reported  to  the  ministry  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Among  the  many  opinions  expressed  by  teachers,  the 
result  of  visits  to  the  reform  school,  the  majority  of  which 
have  been  favorable — many  Sauls  have  journeyed  to  Frank¬ 
furt,  and  many  Pauls  have  returned  home — I  will  quote  the 
opinions  of  Directors  Treutlein  and  Ramdohr,  who  were 
present  during  an  entire  hour  of  instruction  in  seven  different 
Tertia  classes.  “  A  six-years’  course  in  Latin,  beginning  in 
Untertia,  is  quite  sufficient  to  attain  the  required  results.” 

The  standard  of  the  pioneer  schools  in  ancient  languages  is 
precisely  that  of  the  schools  modeled  upon  the  old  plan.  The 
Prussian  minister  of  education  feels,  and  has  so  expressed  him¬ 
self,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  reform  school  in  Frank¬ 
fort  not  to  fall  short  of  the  standard  of  the  old  Gymnasium  and 
Realgymnasiums.  In  the  case  of  the  pioneer  school  in  Han¬ 
over,  an  order  to  this  effect  was  issued  to  the  city  magistrate 
December  24,  1894. 

That  the  minister  of  education  is  favorable  to  the  pioneer 
schools  is  shown  by  his  readiness  to  allow  the  Frankfurter  sys¬ 
tem  to  be  introduced  into  other  schools  and  into  State  G5mi- 
nasiums.  The  15,000  M.  set  aside  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
previous  year  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  Frankfurter 
system  is  an  open  expression  of  belief  in  the  satisfactory  results 
attained  thru  the  reform  movement.  Von  Miquel,  the  Prus- 
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sian  minister  of  finance,  is  also  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  re¬ 
form  schools,  and  warmly  supported  the  proposition  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  Frankfurter  system  into  the  Realgymnasium  and  j 

Gymnasium  in  Dantzig.  It  is  also  generally  known  that  un-  i 

doubted  interest  in  the  reform  movement  exists  in  official  ; 
circles. 

It  is  then  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  notable  number  of 
Gymnasiums  and  Realgymnasiums  have  been  converted  to  the 
Frankfurter  system.  They  are  the  following:  Frankfort 
a.  M.,  three  institutions — (Goethe-Gymnasium,  Musterschule, 
and  Woehlerschule,  1892);  Hanover — (Leibniz-schule,  1895, 
Gymnasium  and  Realgymnasium) ;  Lippstadt  (Gymnasium 
and  Realschule,  1895);  Breslau  (Realgymnasium  zum  HI. 

Geist,  1895),  Barmen  (Realgymnasium  with  Realschule, 
1895);  Gera  (Realgymnasium,  1895);  Ohrdruf  in  Thuringia 
(Progymnasium  with  Realschule,  1895);  Dresden  (Drei-  } 

konigschule  and  Realgymnasium,  1895);  Witten  (Realgym-  | 

nasium  with  Realschule,  1896);  Breslau  (Kdnigl.  Friedrichs-  j 

gymnasium,  1896);  Karlsruhe  (Gymnasium  and  Realgym-  ^ 

nasium,  1896);  Kiel  (Ober realschule  with  Realgymnasium,  j 

1897);  Charlottenburg  (Gymnasium  with  Realschule,  1897);  I 

Schoneberg  bei  Berlin  (Gymnasium  with  Realschule,  1897);  I 

Remscheid  (Realgymnasium  with  Realschule,  1898);  Gor-  j 

litz  (Realgymnasium  with  Realschule,  1898);  Dantzig  (two  ^ 

schools,  Stadt  Gymnasium  and  Realgymnasium,  1899) ;  So- 
lingen  (Gymnasium  with  Realschule,  1890);  Magdeburg 
(Kdnigl.  Dom-gymnasium,  1900).  In  Aachen,  Kdnigsberg, 
Stettin,  Meiderich,  negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the  intro-  Ji 
duction  of  the  Frankfurter  system.  The  Strasburger  Post  in 
its  issue  for  November  15,  1898,  states  that  the  school  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  higher  educational  institutions  in  Strasburg 
have  unanimously  agreed  to  inform  the  imperial  school  board 
of  their  desire  to  introduce  the  reform  school  system  into  Stras¬ 
burg,  as  an  addition  to  the  Realschule  of  St.  Johann,  for  which 
the  three  Latinless  lower  classes  shall  form  a  general  founda¬ 
tion  and  shall  constitute  a  reform  Realgymnasium. 

The  pioneer  schools,  especially  in  Prussia,  are  municipal  in¬ 
stitutions,  so  that  the  Government  has  it  in  its  power  only  to 
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approve  or  to  disapprove  the  decisions  made.  A  disapproval, 
however,  has  never  been  known  since  1892;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  said  that  reform  schools  have  been  established  at  once  upon 
the  expressed  wish  of  the  school  administrations.  These  facts, 
therefore,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  oft-repeated  assertions 
that  the  Prussian  government  is  not  in  favor  of  the  reform 
movement. 

At  Easter,  1899,  there  were  in  existence  ii  higher  schools 
following  the  Altonaer  system  and  21  following  the  Frank¬ 
furter  system.  The  negotiations  already  pending  show  that 
the  number  w'ill  be  substantially  increased  during  the  year. 

L.  ViERECK 

Brunswick, 

Germany 
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DISCUSSION 

AMERICAN  HISTORY  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA 

The  article  by  Mr.  Charles  Welsh  in  the  January  number  of 
the  Educational  Review  on  English  history  in  American 
school  text-books  calls  attention  in  a  very  interesting  and 
practical  way  to  the  treatment  of  our  relations  with  England, 
especially  in  war,  by  our  text-book  writers.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  recent  events  have  brought  the  English  and  American 
peoples  into  relations  which  must  be  much  closer  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  an  examination  into  the  records  of  American  history 
found  in  English  text-books  should  prove  equally  interesting 
and  profitable. 

Professor  Miinsterberg  has  shown  very  clearly  in  an  article 
on  “  The  Germans  and  the  Americans  ”  ^  that  while  the  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  between  these  people  may  be  friendly,  the  peo¬ 
ple  themselves  quite  misunderstand  each  other.  A  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  life  and  motives  of  any  peoples  is  to  be  en¬ 
couraged.  Well  may  the  expression  be  underscored  when 
speaking  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Govern¬ 
ments  may  understand  each  other,  and  yet  the  peoples  be  quite 
estranged.  When  governments  converse,  it  is  in  the  smooth¬ 
tongued  speech  of  diplomacy.  Of  this  the  people  often  under¬ 
stand  but  little.  When  the  people  of  one  nation  communicate 
with  another,  quite  a  different  form  is  used.  Straightforward¬ 
ness,  sincerity,  even  bluntness,  are  evident  without  the  polish 
of  phrase.  In  the  end  the  government  must  reflect  in  diplo¬ 
matic  coloring  the  feelings  of  its  people.  The  feelings  of  a 
people  grow  out  of  the  knowledge  they  possess.  Therefore, 
the  way  in  which  the  American  looks  at  English  history,  and 
the  point  of  view  taken  by  the  Englishman  in  noticing  Ameri¬ 
can  history,  must  necessarily  influence  the  relations  of  these 
two  peoples  toward  each  other. 

'  Atlantic  monthly,  September,  1899. 
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It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  notice  the  change  of  attitude  taken 
by  the  writers  of  our  most  acceptable  text-books  of  American 
history.  This  is  noticeably  true,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
contest  over  the  Stamp  Act,  involving  the  rights  of  represen¬ 
tation,  the  “  Boston  Massacre,”  the  character  of  King  George, 
and  other  well-known  topics.  Paragraphs  appear  now  in 
American  texts  as  “  Representation,”  “  Representative  Insti¬ 
tutions,”  ”  English  Theory  of  Representation.”  “  This  wide 
departure,”  says  one  text,  “  between  English  and  American 
theories  of  government  can  be  traced  back  directly  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.”  Concerning  the  “  Mas¬ 
sacre,”  the  word  is  rarely  if  ever  used  unqualified.  “  A  serious 
affray,  known  as  the  ‘  Boston  Massacre;  ’  ”  “  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  why  they  (the  British  soldiers)  were  sent;  ”  “  Finally, 
a  fight  occurred,  in  which  the  soldiers  fired,  in  self-defense,  and 
killed  several  of  the  people.  This  was  called  the  ‘  Boston  Mas¬ 
sacre  ’ ;  ”  are  tempered  expressions  now  found.  As  to  poor 
George  III.,  on  both  sides  of  the  water  are  found  plenty  of  ad¬ 
jectives  ascribing  private  virtues  to  him,  but  public  acts  all  re¬ 
sult  from  obstinacy,  insanity,  or  firmness,  according  to  conven¬ 
ience.  The  poor  old  man  must  have  felt  very  uncomfortable 
with  such  a  dual  nature.  Dr.  Jekyll  in  private  life  and  Mr. 
Hyde  in  public.  Quotations  are  unnecessary  to  call  to  mind 
these  various  characterizations.  Had  the  king  no  “  method  in 
his  madness  ?  ”  Why.  was  he  “  attempting  to  exalt  his  own 
power  and  deprive  them  (the  colonists)  of  theirs,”  taxing  them 
“  for  this  purpose  ?  ”  The  political  philosophy  of  the  age  was 
that  of  Bolingbroke.  Whigs  and  Tories  had  both  contributed 
to  show  what  “  party  rule  ”  could  do.  Bolingbroke  said  that 
the  king  must  be  supreme,  not  by  any  Divine  right,  but  because 
it  satisfies  the  “  ultimate  end  of  all  government,”  which  is  “  the 
good  of  the  people.”  Partisanship  must  be  uprooted.  “  To 
espouse  no  party,”  according  to  Bolingbroke,  “  but  to  govern 
like  the  common  father  of  his  people,  is  so  essential  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  patriot  king  that  he  who  does  otherwise  forfeits  the 
title.  Instead  of  abetting  the  divisions  of  his  people,  he  will 
endeavor  to  unite  them  and  to  be  himself  the  center  of  their 
union.  He  will  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  people  in  order 
to  govern,  or  more  properly  to  subdue,  all  parties.”  This  gives 
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quite  a  different  content  to  the  words,  the  king’s  “  friends,” 
which  appear  in  so  many  of  our  texts.  The  “  friends  ”  were 
not  in  theory  party  leaders.  They  aided  the  “  patriot  king  ”  in 
ruling  for  the  good  of  the  people,  thru  a  government  polit¬ 
ically  undivided.  It  of  course  does  not  follow  that  either  his 
own  conduct  or  that  of  his  ministers  is  to  be  justified.  It  may 
be  explained,  however,  without  such  free  resort  to  insanity. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  texts  leads  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  English  text-books  have  been  fairer  in  present¬ 
ing  the  points  of  common  history  than  have  been  the  American. 
The  tide  has  now  turned,  and  of  the  latest  texts  this  is  not 
true.  Nor  are  the  reasons  far  to  seek.  Texts  whose  authors’ 
names  appear  in  the  faculties  of  our  representative  educational 
institutions  argue  favorably  for  the  just  and  fair  presentation 
of  the  subject-matter.*  The  writing  of  history  text-books  can 
be  with  us  no  longer  an  avocation. 

That  the  spirit  of  fairness  found  in  the  larger  English  works 
has  been  preserved  in  the  texts  is  evident.  The  collection  made 
by  Mr.  Plimsoll,  from  which  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
has  inserted  extracts  in  one  of  his  reports,®  admirably  shows 
this.  The  spirit  in  which  Pitt  could  pronounce  that  “  for  gen¬ 
uine  sagacity,  singular  moderatio’n,  and  solid  wisdom  the  Con¬ 
vention  at  Philadelphia  shines  without  a  rival,”  and  Gladstone 
say  of  our  Constitution,  “  the  greatest  work  ever  struck  off  at 
a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man,”  pervades  these 
writings.  No  American  texts  denounce  more  roundly  the  acts 
of  George  III.  “  The  king  was  more  to  blame  than  his  min¬ 
isters,”  says  one;  and  another,  “  The  chief  causes  (for  the  war) 
are  to  be  sought  in  the  high  notions  of  prerogative  held  by 
George  III.,  his  infatuated  and  stubborn  self-will,  and  in  the 
equally  absurd  self-conceit  of  his  English  subjects.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  writer  of  our  old  line  of  texts  could  have  found  any¬ 
thing  more  suitable  than  those  sentiments  for  his  books.  The 
same  good  example  of  appreciating  the  Americans  is  found  in 
Bryce  and  in  Green  as  in  others,  and  it  is  equally  well  followed 
in  the  texts  for  the  young.  Speaking  of  Washington  and 

*  An  article  on  Text-books  of  American  history  explains  this  more  fully.  See 
Educational  Review,  December.  1898. 

•Report  for  1894-95,  p.  1757-1787. 
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Hamilton,  Bryce  says:  “  Washington  stands  alone  and  unap¬ 
proachable,  like  a  snow-peak  rising  above  its  fellows  into  the 
clear  air  of  the  morning,  with  a  dignity,  constancy,  and  purity 
which  have  made  him  the  ideal  type  of  civic  virtue  in  succeed¬ 
ing  generations.  No  greater  benefit  could  have  befallen  the 
republic  than  to  have  such  a  type  set  from  the  first  before  the 
eyes  and  mind  of  the  people.” 

Of  Hamilton :  “  Equally  apt  for  war  and  for  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  with  a  profundity  and  amplitude  of  view  rare  in  practi¬ 
cal  soldiers  or  statesmen,  he  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  a  gen¬ 
eration  never  surpassed  in  history,  a  generation  which  includes 
Burke  and  Fox  and  Pitt  and  Grattan,  Stein  and  Hardenberg 
and  William  von  Humboldt,  Wellington  and  Napoleon.” 
Green,  after  pointing  out  in  connection  with  the  Boston  Tea 
Party  that  “  both  Washington  and  Chatham  were  prepared  to 
support  the  Government  in  its  looked-for  demand  of  redress,” 
states  that  “  no  nobler  figure  ever  stood  in  the  forefront  of  a 
nation’s  life.”  “  Even  America  hardly  realized  his  greatness 
while  he  lived.”  In  the  same  strain  the  texts  say  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  American  cause  is  attributed  to  “  two  things,”  which 
“  assisted  them  greatly,  one  being  the  extraordinary  powers  as 
a  general  developed  by  a  man  among  them,  George  Washing¬ 
ton;  the  other  being  the  assistance  that  was  sent  over  to  them 
from  France.”  “  To  Washington  was  mainly  due  the  success 
of  the  colonists.  This  noble  patriot  might  be  described  as  the 
type  of  an  English  gentleman.”  “  His  character,  great  in  it¬ 
self,  seems  greater  when  placed  in  contrast  with  the  men  that 
surrounded,  and  the  opponents  that  confronted,  him.”  The 
words  “  noble  patriot  ”  are  striking  when  we  remember  that 
to  the  English  Government  of  1776  he  was  a  rebel.  Of  Bunker 
Hill,  it  is  said,  “  The  attempt  (to  hold  the  hill)  failed;  but  it 
proved  to  the  colonists  that  it  was  possible  for  undisciplined 
patriots  to  meet  on  equal  terms  the  best  troops  England  could 
send  against  them.”  Valley  Forge  is  described  in  part  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  During  the  winter  the  soldiers  of  Washington  were 
shoeless  and  starving  in  Valley  Forge,  near  Philadelphia,  but 
inspired  by  the  noble  patience  of  their  leader,  they  bore  their 
sufferings  bravely,  and  thenceforward  America  had  decidedly 
the  best  of  the  war.”  The  results  of  the  war  are  particularly 
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interesting.  “  England  had  much  fighting  to  do  in  America,  |  I 
where  she  was  beaten.  She  was  fighting  for  a  bad  cause,  and  j 

freedom  and  good  government  came  from  her  defeat.  While  1 

America  gained  very  much,  England  lost  little  more  than  the  7 

lives  and  the  money  spent  in  the  war.”  “The  resistance  in  I 

America  had  taught  them  (the  English)  the  lesson  that,  pow-  I 

erful  as  the  English  government  was,  it  could  not  do  as  it  I 

pleased.  From  that  time  there  was  more  consideration  for  the 
wishes  of  the  governed  in  England  itself  than  there  had  been  j 

before.”  It  would  not  be  representing  them  as  English  writ-  i 

ings  perhaps,  were  the  following  to  be  omitted :  “  For  many 
years  after  the  war  there  was  ill-feeling  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  and  quarrels  frequently  arose,  but  in  our  day  the  feeling 
is  warm  and  friendly.  The  British  islands  are  looked  to  as  the  j 
central  home  of  the  widespread  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  even  v 
Americans  own  our  queen  as  the  head  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples  of  the  world.”  “  The  inhabitants  (of  America)  are 
fond  of  business  and  clever  at  making  money ;  wealth,  perhaps, 
occupies  too  high  a  place  in  the  thoughts  of  many.”  * 

It  is  only  in  reading  these  various  accounts  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  that  English  pupils  get  a  knowledge  of  American  history. 

No  courses  in  American  history  are  given.  In  fact  it  is  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Samuel  Plimsoll  that  reading  books  j 

in  history  have  been  prepared  and  are  now'  in  use  in  the  lower  f 

grades,  ranging  from  the  second  to  the  seventh  standard.  They 
are  more  correctly  called  reading  books  than  history  text-books, 
for  if  we  are  to  consider  the  account  given  by  Professor  Ste¬ 
phens  on  the  English  method  of  teaching  history,®  to  be  the 
method  generally  followed,  it  is  a  lecture  method  with  plenty 
of  reading  by  the  pupils.  The  compilations  made  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Plimsoll’s  plan  serve  as  the  reading  material.  The 
teacher,  then,  must  stimulate  the  interest  and  direct  the  read¬ 
ing.  That  suggests  the  need  of  our  own  schools.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  too  many  cases  the  history  is  taught  by  the 
teacher  w'ho  has  nothing  else  that  period.  Our  texts  are  now 
satisfactory.  Our  teachers  must  be  those  who  know  how  to 

‘  For  a  view  of  the  English  attitude  in  the  civil  war,  see  McCarthy,  History  of 
our  own  times,  II  :  C.  43. 

*  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  1896,  p.  623.  y 
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use  them.  The  vaguely-defined  desire  to  “  teach  patriotism  ” 
can  no  longer  be  the  excuse  for  emphasizing  ill-chosen  facts 
found  in  poor  text-books.  In  order  that  the  evil  may  not  per¬ 
petuate  itself,  those  called  upon  to  teach  our  classes  in  history, 
whether  the  period  of  American  Revolution,  or  any  other  pe¬ 
riod,  must  be  not  those  who  were  taught  it  that  way  themselves, 
but  those  who  have  mastered  the  spirit  of  the  new  texts,  the 
method  of  historical  thinking,  and  the  needs  of  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration,  found  in  a  broad,  intelligent  patriotism,  based  not  upon 
sentiment,  but  upon  principle. 

George  G.  Groat 

State  Normal  College, 

Albany.  N.  Y. 
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Education  in  India — By  William  I.  Chamberlain,  Ph.  D.,  (Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Contributions  to  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Education).  New  York  ; 
The  Macmillan  Co.  1899.  109  p.  75  cents. 

India  fascinates  us  and  has  a  perennial  interest  for  the 
historian,  with  its  diverse  nationalities,  its  ancient  learn¬ 
ing  and  religions,  and  its  present  social  problems.  We  expect 
the  history  of  education  in  such  a  country  to  have  a  special 
interest,  an  interest  which  has  been  but  whetted  by  reading 
Mr.  Laurie’s  account  in  Pre-Christian  education.  The 
history  of  India  divides  naturally  into  that  before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  British  and  that  since.  This  division  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  has  preserved,  and  in  Part  I  we  have  an  intensely 
interesting  account  of  the  moral  conceptions,  the  civilization, 
the  influences  of  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  Mohamme¬ 
danism,  and  the  early  indigenous  education  prior  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  Here  is  given  the  historical  educational 
perspective,  which  is  followed  by  four  chapters  dealing  with 
British  efforts  to  reform  education  during  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  In  the  fifth  chapter  there  is  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  view  of  the  present  condition  of  education  in  India,  its  his¬ 
torical  development,  its  detailed  organization  and  administra¬ 
tion.  and  some  interesting  statistics  relating  to  the  attendance, 
expenditure,  nominations,  and  the  special  schools  that  are  es¬ 
tablished  to  reach  certain  classes.  Having  given  us  this  valu¬ 
able  information  about  the  progress  of  education  in  India,  the 
author  does  not  leave  us  to  imagine  that  there  may  be  problems 
connected  with  the  administration  of  this  system,  but  takes  us 
into  his  confidence  and  discusses  in  a  delightful  manner  the 
more  important  problems  of  education  in  India,  as  he  has  seen 
them  in  that  country.  This  is  a  valuable  chapter,  and  makes 
an  effective  closing  for  the  book.  He  says  that  “  a  generation 
is  growing  up  in  India  of  young  men  who  have  no  deep  re¬ 
ligious  convictions,  no  finer  moral  principles,  no  well-defined 
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ideals  of  conduct,”  and  he  foresees  much  difficulty  in  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  religion  and  education,  a  difficulty  which  still  agi¬ 
tates  the  mother  country. 

This  book  is  well  planned,  well  balanced,  and  well  written. 
There  is  a  vitality  about  it  which  is  too  often  lacking  in  our 
contributions  to  the  history  of  education. 

George  H.  Locke 

Chicago  University 


The  Logical  bases  of  education — By  J.  Welton,  M.  A.  London  and  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  1899.  288  p.  $1.50. 

One  should  always  prefer  to  say  nice  things  about  new  ven¬ 
tures,  especially  when  there  is  promise  of  reaching  the  firmest 
foundations.  But  logic  is  not  a  venture  for  this  day,  and  edu¬ 
cation  is  about  as  old  as  human  history.  This  book  strives  to 
bring  logical  and  educational  interests  together,  particularly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  latter  and  not  of  the  former.  Its  aim 
“  is  to  set  forth  the  rational  bases  of  all  true  educational  work  ” 
(p.  v).  The  real  support  of  this  ambitious  end  is  the  author’s 
conviction  that  a  certain  “  treatment  of  logic  appeals  to 
[teachers]  as  both  helpful  and  interesting,  especially  if  its 
reality  is  brought  home  by  an  analysis  of  actual  specimens  of 
human  reasoning”  (p.  vii), — as  tho  reaspning  and  education 
were  identical  activities !  One  might  well  question  how  has  it 
happened  that  the  race  has  run  along  so  well  without  these  two 
interests  having  been  unified  until  the  very  end  of  the  century  ? 
The  limitation  of  the  book  consists  in  a  certain  technical  dis¬ 
tinction  of  terms,  which  could  be  overlooked,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  younger  students  of  education  will 
have  some  difficulty  in  broadening  and  freeing  their  concep¬ 
tions,  should  they  happen  to  depend  upon  this  guide  for  their 
introduction  to  educational  theory.  Let  it  be  confessed  that 
there  is  not  only  assumption,  but  also  presumption  in  maintain¬ 
ing  that  the  logical  attitude  and  the  educational  attitude  are 
identical — tho  it  is  true  that  the  actual  teacher  is  often  the 
best  type  of  an  illogical  development.  There  is  everywhere 
apparent  in  the  work  a  common  fault  in  educational  thinking, 
viz.,  a  ready  yet  covert  interchange  of  the  subjective  and  the 
objective  view  of  educating. 
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The  book  is  an  entertaining  account  of  the  logical  theory 
which  has  grown  up  since  the  shattering  of  the  scholastic  shell 
some  fifty  years  ago.  The  author  has  not  broken  any  new 
ground,  but  has  borrowed  from  Bosanquet,  Bradley,  and 
others,  as  is  indicated  by  frequent  citation  and  quotation. 
There  is  a  strong  Hegelian  flavor  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
book  comprises  seventeen  chapters,  of  which  the  first  four  treat 
of  the  nature  of  knowledge  in  general,  while  the  following 
twelve  are  limited  to  the  usual  topics  in  logic.  A  suspicion 
early  incited  is  found  to  be  true.  The  last  brief  chapter  on 
logic  and  education  is  added  almost  solely  for  the  sake  of  the 
title.  The  teacher,  while  no  doubt  wholesomely  improved  by 
a  reading  of  the  logic  discussions,  will  be  compelled  to  review 
and  to  reconstruct  the  entire  volume  before  he  can  adjust  its 
claims  to  his  work  with  growing  minds.  An  analytical  table 
of  contents  and  a  good  index  render  the  volume  very  con¬ 
venient  for  use. 

Edward  F.  Buchner 

New  York  University 


Notes  on  the  development  of  a  child,  Parts  III.  and  IV. — By  Milicent 
Washburn  Shinn,  Ph.  D.  Vol.  I.,  Nos.  3  and  4,  University  of  California 
studies.  Berkeley:  Published  by  the  University.  1899.  Pp.  179-424.  70 

cents. 

In  1893  Dr.  Shinn  published  Part  I  of  this  series,  which 
contains  an  Introduction  by  Professor  LeConte,  in  which  he 
states:  “What  is  wanted  most  of  all  in  this  (science  of  the 
child),  as  in  every  science,  is  a  body  of  carefully  observed  facts. 
...  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  observations  herein  re¬ 
corded  are  thoroly  reliable.”  Professor  Preyer,  upon  receiving 
Parts  I  and  II,  wrote  me,  dated  Wiesbaden,  January  20,  1895  : 
“  Miss  Shinn’s  Notes  on  the  development  of  the  child  ought  to 
be  translated  for  German  mothers.” 

These  Notes  are  studies  which  Dr.  Shinn  made  of  her  niece, 
beginning  at  birth  and  continuing  thru  the  third  year,  and  in  a 
few  instances  to  the  seventh  year.  In  Part  I.  (pp.  1-88)  and 
Part  II.  (pp.  89-178)  is  noted  the  development  of  the  senses. 
Parts  III.  and  IV.  (pp.  179-424,  bound  together)  complete 
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the  development  of  the  senses  and  further  deal  with  movement 
and  food-taking. 

The  general  headings  in  Parts  III.  and  IV.  are  Sensations  of 
muscular  activity,  motion,  and  position  (pp.  179-210);  Or¬ 
ganic  sensations  (pp.  211-236);  General  sensation  (pp.  237- 
298);  Spontaneous  movement  (pp.  299-302);  Reflex  move¬ 
ment  (pp.  303-305);  Instinctive  movements  (pp.  306-324); 
Equilibrium  and  locomotion  (pp.  325-385);  Instincts  con¬ 
nected  with  food-taking  (pp.  386-392);  Other  instinctive 
movements  (pp.  392-396). 

Pages  397  to  419  are  given  to  “  Summary  and  tables  re¬ 
lating  to  the  non-ideational  movements.”  These  Tables  are 
comparisons  of  the  observations  of  Preyer,  Mrs.  Moore,  Dar¬ 
win,  Sully,  Mrs.  Hall,  Tracy,  Miss  Shinn,  and  manuscript 
records  by  Mrs.  Wood,  Mrs.  Sharp,  and  Mrs.  Beatty.  Two 
of  the  very  most  important  tables — 3  and  7 — are  on  Dr. 
Shinn’s  observations  alone.  Table  3  gives  in  chronological 
order  the  Development  of  grasping  and  Table  7  shows  the 
chronological  succession  of  Movements  of  equilibrium  and 
locomotion.  The  work  closes  (pp.  420-424)  with  “  Other 
records  of  the  instinctive  movements  ”  from  manuscript 
records  of  Mrs.  Beatty,  Mrs.  Sharp,  and  Mrs.  Wood. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  fullest  and  best  study  of  an  individual 
child  that  has  thus  far  been  made.  Miss  Shinn,  it  seems  to  me, 
when  she  began  her  investigations  was  most  happily  fitted  for* 
the  work.  Her  training  and  education  were  just  such  as  pre¬ 
pared  her  to  see  the  things  correctly  in  the  child.  Being  the 
aunt  of  the  child  caused  her  to  be  able  to  put  aside  the  tempta¬ 
tions  which  come  to  a  parent — to  see  more  than  really  is  in  the 
child — yet  being  a  woman  she  has  the  mother-love  which  pos¬ 
sesses  female  humanity  and  so  could  approach  the  child  with 
the  love  so  needed  to  understand  child-life.  Also  she  kept 
studying  all  the  time  along  lines  which  would  keep  her  in  close 
touch  with  child  nature. 

There  are  several  good  ways  to  study  children,  yet  I  am 
pretty  well  convinced  that  for  practical  home  purposes  nothing 
can  equal  the  studies  on  the  individual  child,  as  is  the  case  here. 
Also  I  believe  that  no  other  lines  of  investigation  will  do  more 
for  the  science  of  the  child  than  such  as  these  Notes.  For  the 
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past  three  years  I  have  been  using  Parts  1.  and  II.  of  these 
Notes  in  my  classes  in  this  institution  and  I  have  found  them 
most  helpful,  and  Parts  III.  and  IV.  are  contributing  a  great 
deal  at  this  present  time. 

As  paidology  grows  and  becomes  better  understood,  these 
Notes  by  Dr.  Shinn  will  increase  in  value.  I  know  of  no  other 
matter  which  is  more  helpful  to  me  in  my  paidological  work 
than  such  studies  as  these,  interpreted  thru  the  studies  which  I 
have  made  and  am  continuing  to  make  of  my  own  child. 

Oscar  Chrisman 

State  Normal  School, 

Emporia,  Kan. 


The  Hygiene  of  transmissible  diseases — By  A.  E.  Abbott,  M.  D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia  : 
W.  B.  Saunders.  31 1  p.  $a.oo. 

This  book  embodies  the  substance  of  a  portion  of  the  lectures 
on  general  hygiene  given  by  the  author  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is,  therefore,  primarily  intended  for  medical 
students.  The  mode  of  treatment  is,  however,  sufficiently 
simple  to  make  it  wholly  intelligible  to  any  properly  qualified 
teacher  of  physiology  and  hygiene  in  secondary  schools.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  a  brief  treatment  of  the  causation  of  disease  in 
general,  the  author  proceeds  to  discuss  the  causation,  modes  of 
dissemination  and  prevention  of  special  diseases,  some  of  which 
are  known  to  be  caused  by  bacteria,  and  others  of  which  the 
causes  are  not  yet  accurately  established.  Among  the  most 
prominent  diseases  considered  are  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis, 
pneumonia,  diphtheria,  influenza,  tetanus,  smallpox,  scarlet 
fever,  whooping-cough,  malarial  fever,  and  yellow  fever.  The 
author  also  discusses  in  a  brief  but  exceedingly  clear  and  satis¬ 
factory  way  a  few  of  the  principal  diseases  due  to  animal  para¬ 
sites.  The  chapters  which  deal  with  these  subjects  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  others  giving  general  and  special  precautions  against 
the  spread  of  infectious  diseases,  and  those  which  relate  to  the 
management  of  persons  who  are  suffering  from  communicable 
diseases  of  all  kinds.  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  writer 
.  of  this  notice,  as  doubtless  of  many  other  teachers  who  wish 
to  give  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  more  obvious  and  prac¬ 
tical  important  points  connected  with  the  nature  and  spread  of 
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communicable  diseases,  to  have  to  search  very  widely  for  facts 
in  regard  to  them.  Reports  of  State  boards  of  health,  manuals 
of  hygiene,  most  of  them  more  or  less  obsolete,  and  treatises  on 
bacteriology  which  usually  are  not  written  in  English,  have  to 
be  examined  at  considerable  length  to  get  together  even  a  brief 
series  of  talks  on  the  subject  of  the  more  obvious  and  important 
relations  of  disease-germs  to  the  health  of  the  public  and  the 
individual.  Dr.  Abbott’s  book  places  all  desirable  data  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  matter  before  the  unprofessional  reader  in  a 
thoroly  compact  and  intelligible  form,  and  not  only  includes 
results  compiled  from  the  most  trustworthy  sources  at  home 
and  abroad,  but  also  contains  a  large  number  of  original  ob¬ 
servations  and  studies. 

It  may  seem  to  many  teachers  that  the  introduction  of  topics 
of  this  character  into  high  school  classes  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  is  unwarranted  by  the  time  given  to  the  subject  which 
they  are  teaching  and  by  the  immature  character  of  the  pupils 
with  whom  they  deal.  It  has,  however,  been  the  writer’s  ex¬ 
perience  that  no  portion  of  his  teaching  has  interested  pupils 
more,  or  has  seemed  to  give  them  more  practical  and  valuable 
facts  for  the  conduct  of  their  own  daily  life,  hygienically  con¬ 
sidered,  than  matter  of  this  very  sort.  To  any  teacher  who 
feels  disposed  to  introduce  some  instruction  of  this  kind  into 
his  own  class  work.  Dr.  Abbott’s  manual  offers  by  far  the  best 
compendium  at  present  available. 

Joseph  Y.  Bergen 

English  High  School, 

Boston,  Mass. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

The  many  readers  of  Montaigne  will  be  helped  and  de¬ 
lighted  by  Introduction  aux  essais  de  Montaigne,  by  Edme 
Champion.  The  author’s  charming  studies  in  the  civilization 
of  the  Renaissance  period  serve  as  an  interpretation  of  Mon¬ 
taigne’s  own  work  (Paris:  A.  Colin,  1900.  313  p.  3  fr. 

50  c.). - C.  L.  Howard’s  Primary  number  is  a  refreshingly 

unconventional  and  thoughtful  text-book  for  the  teacher’s  use 
(St.  Louis,  Mo. :  W.  S.  Bell  &  Son,  1899.  72  p.  25  cents.). 
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- The  sketches  entitled  Twelve  English  poets,  by  Blanche 

Wilder  Bellamy,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Outlook, 
have  been  collected  in  book  form.  Their  purpose  is  to  show  the 
direct  line  of  descent  of  English  poetry  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co., 
1900.  513  p.  85  cents). - Opera-goers  will  find  much  en¬ 

tertaining  and  instructive  reading  in  A  guide  to  the  operas,  by 
Esther  Singleton.  It  contains  excellent  photographs  of  the 
best-known  opera  singers  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 

1899.  350  p.). - To  those  whose  library  of  poets  must  of 

necessity  be  small  or  in  whom  true  love  for  poetry  has  never 
been  awakened,  Henry  S.  Pancoast’s  Standard  English  poems, 
Spenser  to  Tennyson,  will  prove  an  inspiring  and  stimulating 
possession.  The  selections  are  representative  and  judiciously 
chosen  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1899.  749  p. 

$1.50). - Composition  and  rhetoric  for  schools,  by  Robert 

Herrick  and  Lindsay  Todd  Damon,  does  a  valuable  work  in 
including,  without  more  expenditure  of  time,  the  usual  Fresh¬ 
man  course  of  rhetoric  in  colleges,  thus  greatly  benefiting  those 
who  never  enter  college  and  saving  time  for  others  ( Chicago : 

Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1899.  466  p.  $1). - A  capital 

edition  of  Silas  Marner  for  school  use  has  been  brought  out 
by  George  Armstrong  Wauchope  (Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 

1899.  259  p.  40  cents). - Dr.  Albert  B.  Faust’s  volume 

of  selections  from  Heine’s  prose,  for  school  and  college  use,  is 
an  unusually  judicious  and  carefully  chosen  collection  (New 

York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899.  341  p.). - An  annotated 

edition  of  Charles  Deslys’  Benjamine  has  been  published  by 
F.  Julien,  Officier  D’Academie  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green 

&  Co.,  1899.  1 15  p.). - The  listening  child  is  a  particularly 

valuable  and  interesting  collection  of  English  verse  classics 
by  Lucy  W.  Thacher.  Children  of  all  ages  should  owe  her 
a  debt  of  gratitude  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899. 

387  p.  $1.25). - Books  XIX  and  XX  of  Homer’s  Iliad  in 

Greek,  edited  by  Edward  Bull  Clapp,  have  appeared  in  the 
College  Series  of  Greek  Authors  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1899. 

441  p.  $1.90). - Second  year  Latin,  edited  by  Greenough, 

D’Ooge,  and  Daniell,  is  a  departure  from  the  usual  Caesar’s 
Commentaries  and  offers  a  varied  and  wide  selection.  It  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  school  literature  (Boston:  Ginn  & 
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Co.,  1899.  497  +  188  p.  $1.40). - The  last  of  the  Mo¬ 

hicans,  edited  by  W.  N.  Wickes,  has  appeared  in  the  Pocket 
English  Classics  Series  (New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899. 
451  p.  25  cents). - The  Merchant  of  Venice  has  been  pub¬ 

lished  in  the  same  series,  edited  by  Charlotte  Whipple  Under¬ 
wood  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899.  207  p.  25 

cents). - The  First  book  of  the  graded  literature  readers, 

edited  by  Harry  Pratt  Judson  and  Ida  C.  Bender,  augurs  well 
for  the  great  success  of  the  series.  It  is  capitally  planned  and 
arranged  and  the  illustrations  add  greatly  to  its  value  (New 

York :  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  1899.  128  p.  25  cents). - 

LutheVs  Schriften,  edited  by  W.  H.  Carruth,  makes  accessible 
to  the  college  student  a  representative  collection  from  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  this  comparatively  little  read  (in  this  country)  author 
(Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1899.  362  p.). - A  course  in  exposi¬ 

tory  writing,  by  Gertrude  Buck  and  Elizabeth  Woodbridge, 
is  a  clever  book  embodying  most  helpful  and  practical  sugges¬ 
tions.  Its  ideas  would  greatly  lessen  the  difficulties  of  com¬ 
position  writing  (New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1899.  292  p. 

$1). - Africa,  as  seen  by  its  explorers,  is  a  compilation  of 

extracts  from  the  writings  of  explorers  from  Herodotus  down 
to  the  present  day.  As  a  time-saving  book  it  serves  well  its 
purpose.  Edited  by  T.  J.  Webb,  B.  A.  (London:  Edward 

Arnold,  1899.  266  p.  2s.). - English  history,  by  E.  S. 

Symes,  reads  like  a  charming  story,  and  will  interest  girls 
and  boys.  It  is  admirably  illustrated  (London:  Edward  Ar¬ 
nold,  1899.  292  p.  2s.  6d.). ^James  A.  Harrison  edits  a 

new  collection  of  the  Letters  of  Madame  De  S&vigne.  They 
are  so  selected  as  to  form  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
(Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1899.  193  p.). - A  history  of  Eng¬ 

land  for  high  schools  and  academies,  by  Katherine  Coman  and 
Elizabeth  K.  Kendall,  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements 
recently  adopted  by  several  colleges  and  universities.  It  is 
more  than  a  narrative  of  events  and  shows  what  factors  have 
combined  to  produce  modern  Britain  (New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  1899.  507  p.  $1.25). - Schiller's  Thirty 

years’  war,  edited  by  Arthur  H.  Palmer,  is  an  abridged  edition 
designed  for  use  as  a  text-book  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  1899.  202  p.  80  cents). - An  invaluable  book  for  teach- 
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ers  is  Wilbur  S.  Jackman’s  Nature  study  for  grammar  grades 

(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899.  402  p.  $1). - 

The  Cable  story  book  for  school  reading  contains  several  of 
Mr.  Cable’s  most  charming  stories,  selected  for  their  already 
proved  success  with  school  children.  It  is  edited  by  Mary  S. 
Burt  and  Lucy  L.  Cable  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

1899.  176  p.  60  cents). - In  A  catalogue  of  authors, 

Houghton  &  Mifflin  have  prepared  short  biographical 
sketches  of  authors  whose  works  they  publish,  together  with  a 
list  of  the  works  of  each.  It  is  handsomely  gotten  up  (Cam¬ 
bridge:  The  Riverside  Press,  1899.  205  p.  25  cents). - 

Mein  Leben  von  Johann  Gottfried  Seume  has  been  edited  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  J.  Henry  Senger  (Boston:  Ginn 

&  Co.,  1899.  136  p.). - Dorsey,  the  young  inventor,  by 

Edward  S.  Ellis,  is  an  attractive  and  instructive  book  for  boys 
(New  York:  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  1899.  297  p. 

$1.25). - ^John  Leslie  Hall  has  followed  up  his  translation  of 

Beowulf  by  a  volume  of  Old  English  idylls,  designed  to  give  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  Teutonic  conquest  of  England  (Boston : 

Ginn  &  Co.,  1899.  108  p.). - Franklin  T.  Baker  has  edited 

an  excellent  selection  of  Browning’s  shorter  poems,  suited  for 
boys  and  girls  (New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899.  250  p. 

25  cents). - Selections  from  Erckmann-Chatrian’s  charming 

Contes  fantastiques  have  been  made  and  edited  by  Edward  S. 
Joynes.  They  are  easy  reading  for  students  of  French  (New 

York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1899.  172  p.  50  cents). - 

Josepha  Schrakamp’s  Supplementary  exercises  are  meant  to 
accompany  Das  Deutsche  Buch,  and  are  an  excellent  drill  in 
grammar  for  beginners  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1899. 

109  p.  50  cents). - Dryden’s  Palamon  and  Arcite  has  been 

edited  by  Percival  Chubb  and  appears  in  the  Pocket  English 
Classics  Series  (New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899.  163  p. 

25  cents). - Patriotic  nuggets  contains  choice  sayings  of 

America’s  most  prominent  American  statesman,  gathered  by 
John  R.  Howard  (New  York:  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert, 

1899.  204  p. ) . - Insects,  their  structure  and  life,  by  George 

H.  Carpenter,  is  an  outline  sketch  of  the  whole  subject  of 
entomology,  admirably  planned  and  arranged  (London:  J.  M. 
Dent  &  Co.,  1899.  404  p.  $1.75). - The  young  citizen. 
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by  C.  F.  Dole,  is  a  most  valuable  and  instructive  book  for 
young  people.  It  cannot  fail  to  interest  them  (Boston:  D.  C. 

Heath  &  Co.,  1899.  194  p.  45  cents). - The  Siege  of 

Troy  has  been  edited,  from  MS.  Harl.  525,  by  C.  H.  A.  Wager, 
with  an  elaborate  introduction,  notes,  and  glossaries  (New 

York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899.  126  p.  $1.25). - The 

Third  reading  book  in  the  Columbus  Series  is  now  out,  by 
W.  T,  Vlymen  (New  York:  Schwartz,  Kirwin  &  Fauss,  1899. 

256  p. ) . - Practical  physical  exercises,  by  Louis  Pepper  and 

Wm.  H.  Wiley,  contain  simple  directions  for  exercises  to  be 
used  in  the  first  eight  grades,  with  accompanying  illustrations. 
The  music  is  inexcusable  (Terre  Haute,  Ind. :  The  Inland 

Pub.  Co.,  1899.  120  p.  80  cents). - Cinq  histoires,  edited 

by  Meras  and  Stern,  is  a  charming  collection  for  those  who 
have  passed  the  preliminary  stage  in  the  study  of  French  (New 

York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1899.  152  p.  80  cents). - Jung 

Stillings  Lehensgeschichte,  by  Sigmon  M.  Stem,  is  another 
valuable  contribution  to  the  new  Modern  Language  Series 

(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1899.  284  p.  $1.20). - 

An  excellent  edition  of  Lessing’s  Minna  von  Barnhelm  has 
been  brought  out,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Starr  Willard 
Cutting  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899.  224  p.  60 

cents). — Cyr’s  Fifth  reader  is  composed  of  selection  far  better 
than  that  of  the  average  reader  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1899. 
432  p. ) . - A  class-book  of  practical  physiology  contains  pre¬ 

cise  directions  for  experimental  and  chemical  work.  It  will 
be  very  valuable  to  students  (Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston’s 
Son  &  Co.,  1899.  273  p.  $1.75). - Ernest  Seton  Thomp¬ 

son  has  collected,  for  school  reading,  four  stories  from  that 
most  fascinating  book.  Wild  animals  I  have  known.  It  is  en¬ 
titled  Lobo,  Rag  and  Vixen  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 

Sons,  1899.  147  p.  60  cents). - Webster’s  Collegiate 

dictionary  is  an  abridgment  of  the  International,  designed  for 
the  special  use  of  college  students.  It  is  in  compact  form, 
and  is  in  all  respects  excellent  and  authoritative  (Springfield: 
G.  &  C.  Merriam  &  Co.  1062  p). - Cairn’s  Introduc¬ 

tion  to  rhetoric  presents  the  subject  in  accordance  with 

modem  views  (Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1899.  270  p.  $i ). - 

A  new  and  handsome  edition  of  Silas  Marner,  capitally  illus- 
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trated  by  Reginald  Birch,  has  been  brought  out  by  Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.,  (New  York.  1899.  284  p.  $2). - Edward 

Everett  Hale  has  edited  the  Song  of  Hiawatha,  with  introduc¬ 
tion  and  notes  (New  York,  Boston,  New  Orleans:  University 

Publishing  Co.,  1899.  167  p.). - Representative  poems  of 

Robert  Burns,  with  Carlyle’s  essay  on  Burns,  has  been  edited 
by  Charles  Lane  Hanson  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1899.  84  p. 

45  cents). - Shakespeare’s  Tragedy  of  Macbeth  has  been 

edited  by  L.  A.  Sherman,  with  a  view  to  bringing  out  the 
ethical  and  aesthetic  meaning  of  Macbeth  (New  York:  Henry 

Holt  &  Co.,  1899.  199  p.  60  cents). - Anatole  France’s 

charming  story,  Le  crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnarid,  has  been 
edited,  with  introduction,  by  C.  H.  C.  Wright  (New  York: 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1899.  279  p.  80  cents). - Paul  Elmer 

More  has  a  new  translation  of  The  Promethus  bound  of  Ms- 
chylus,  with  introduction  and  notes  (Boston  and  New  York: 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1899.  106  p.  75  cents). - To 

George  Herbert  Palmer  we  are  also  indebted  for  a  translation 
of  The  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  with  introduction  and  notes 
(Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1899.  100  p. 

75  cents). - Goethe’s  Hermann  nnd  Dorothea  has  been  edited 

by  James  Taft  Hatfield  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 

1899.  187  p.  60  cents). - From  Chaucer’s  Canterbury 

tales.  The  prologue,  The  knight’s  tale,  and  The  nun’s  priest’s 
tale.  Parts  I  and  H,  have  been  edited  by  Frank  Jewett  Mather, 
in  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  (Cambridge:  Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.,  1899.  25  p.  each.  Single  no.,  15  cents). - 

Collection  of  poetry  for  school  reading,  by  Marcus  White,  con¬ 
tains  the  usual  old  favorites  and  stand-bys.  It  is  for  children 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1899.  175  p.  50  cents). - The  Wooster  primer  is  an  ex¬ 

cellent  little  book,  by  Lizzie  S.  Wooster  (Topeka,  Kan. :  Crane 

&  Co.,  1899.  96  p. - Professor  Edwin  Herbert  Servis’s 

A  first  manual  of  composition  is  a  useful  and  well-thought-out 
book  designed  to  connect  grammatical  with  rhetorical  study. 
It  is  to  be  followed  by  a  Second  manual  (New  York :  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  1899.  236  p.  60  cents). - A  Three-year  pre¬ 

paratory  course  in  French,  by  Charles  F.  Kroeh,  is  meant  for 
those  who  have  already  studied  two  years,  and  covers  all  re- 
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quirements  for  admission  to  colleges,  etc.  It  contains  excel¬ 
lent  material  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899.  388  p. 

$1). - The  trail  of  the  sand-hill  stag  is  one  of  Mr.  Ernest 

Seton-Thompson’s  most  poetic  and  beautiful  stories.  The 
book  is  very  artistic  in  its  make-up  (New  York:  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons,  1899.  93  p.  $1.50). - Another  book 

thoroly  artistic  and  poetic  in  every  sense  is  Bob,  the  story  of 
our  mocking-bird,  by  Sidney  Lanier.  Its  charm  would  be  felt 
by  old  and  young.  Illustrations  by  A.  R.  Dugmore  (New 

York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  67  p.  $1.50). - Nature 

pictures  by  American  poets  is  a  classified  collection,  depicting 
nature  in  all  her  phases,  selected  and  edited  by  Annie  Russell 
Marble  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899.  205  p, 

$1.25). - Connected  passages  for  Latin  prose  writing,  by 

Maurice  W.  Mather  and  Arthur  L.  Wheeler,  has  appeared  in 
Harper’s  Latin  Series.  It  is  for  practice  in  narrative  writing 

(New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1899.  206  p.). - A  revised 

edition  of  Wentworth’s  Plane  geometry  has  appeared.  It  is 
unusually  clear  and  well-printed  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1899. 

256  p.). - Professor  George  Saintsbury’s  Matthew  Arnold 

is  more  of  a  critical  work  or  a  discussion  than  a  biography. 
It  is  delightfully  written  and  very  interesting  (New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1899.  232  p.  $1.25). - A  most  valua¬ 

ble  and  helpful  work  for  beginners  is  Alfred  Earl’s  Elements 
of  natural  philosophy.  It  will  be  of  special  assistance  to  those 
who  are  able  to  carry  on  practical  work  in  science  (London : 

Edward  Arnold,  1899.  320  p.  4s.  6d.). - Corn  plants,  by 

Fr.  L.  Sargent,  is  in  every  way  calculated  to  arouse  and  sus¬ 
tain  the  interest  of  children  in  the  study  of  grains.  Teachers 
will  find  it  useful  supplementary  reading  (Boston  and  New 
York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1899.  106  p.  75  cents). 

- A  primer  of  French  verse,  edited  by  Frederic  Spencer, 

will  greatly  aid  advanced  students  in  reading  correctly  and 
intelligently.  The  selections  are  of  the  best  (Cambridge,  Eng¬ 
land:  The  University  Press,  1899.  258  p.  75  cents). - 

High-school  hymnal,  by  Irving  Emerson,  contains  selections 
well-chosen  both  as  to  words  and  music  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath 

&  Co.,  1899.  175  p.  35  cents). - Episodes  from  Les  deux 

rois  of  Dumas  is  one  of  a  series  designed  to  provide  con- 
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tinuous  and  interesting  reading  for  school  children.  Edited, 
with  notes,  by  F,  H.  Hewitt  (London:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  1899.  108  p.  IS.  6d.). - French  reading  for  begin¬ 

ners,  edited  by  Oscar  Kuhms,  contains  well-graded,  fresh,  and 
interesting  selections  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1899. 

310  p.  70  cents). - Eugene  Labiche’s  amusing  comedy.  La 

grammaire,  has  been  edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by 
Herman  S.  Piatt  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1899.  62  p.  40 

cents). - Moulds,  mildews,  and  mushrooms,  by  Lucien 

Marcus  Underwood,  will  be  found  an  invaluable  and  much- 
needed  guide  to  the  study  of  fungi  and  their  literature  (New 

York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1899.  237  p.  $1.50). - The 

teaching  botanist,  by  Professor  William  F.  Ganong,  meets  the 
problem  of  the  elementary  presentation  of  botany  as  a  science 
in  high  school  or  college.  It  is  essentially  a  laboratory 
manual  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899.  270  p.  $1). 

First  steps  in  English,  by  Albert  Le  Roy  Bartlett,  is  a  simple 
and  attractive  introduction  to  the  study  of  grammar  (New 

York:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1899.  173  p.  38  cents). - 

Materials  for  German  prose  composition  contains  excellent 
matter  for  translation  into  German  for  students  who  have  al¬ 
ready  had  some  practice  in  this  line.  The  volume  includes 
Professor  Von  Jagemann’s  English-German  vocabulary  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1899.  133  +  168  p.  90  cents). 

- Albert  Le  Roy  Bartlett  follows  up  his  First  steps  in  Eng¬ 
lish  by  The  essentials  of  language  and  grammar.  It  is  gotten 
up  in  the  same  attractive  style  (New  York:  Silver,  Burdett 

&  Co.,  1899.  318  p.  62  cents). - Organic  education,  by 

Harriet  M.  Scott  and  Gertrude  Buck,  has  many  excellent  help¬ 
ful  features,  but  seems  to  fail  in  comprehension  of  the  child 
of  kindergarten  age  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1899. 

344  p.  $1.25). - William  P.  Trent’s  John  Milton  is  almost 

a  work  of  supererogation.  It  is,  however,  written  with 
the  author’s  known  skill  and  is  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  may 
serve  a  purpose  which  longer  books  have  failed  to  accomplish 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899.  285  p.  75  cents). 

- Introduction  to  the  prose  and  poetical  works  of  John  Mil- 

ton,  by  Hiram  Corson,  will  greatly  help  students  in  forming 
a  true  idea  of  the  man,  not  only  as  a  poet,  but  as  an  influence 
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in  religion  and  politics  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899. 

303  p.  $1.25). - Side-lights  on  American  history,  by 

Henry  W.  Elson,  is  intended  to  supplement  the  text-book  by 
enlarging  upon  and  illuminating  its  important  facts.  Teach¬ 
ers  will  find  it  most  helpful  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 

1889.  397  p.  75  cents). - Teachers  and  superintendents 

interested  in  the  problems  of  geography  in  the  lower  grades 
will  receive  much  encouragement  and  many  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  from  Reynold’s  The  teaching  of  geography  in  Switzer¬ 
land  and  North  Italy  (London,  C.  J.  Clay  &  Sons,  1899.  112 

p.  75  cents). - Professor  Thilly  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 

souri  is  the  author  of  a  clear  and  well-balanced  text-book  en¬ 
titled  Introduction  to  ethics  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1900.  346  p.  $1.25). - Mr.  J.  H.  Gardiner,  in¬ 

structor  in  English  at  Harvard  University,  has  made  an  excel¬ 
lent  supplementary  book  for  students  of  English  composition 
in  his  Forms  of  prose  literature  (New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  1900.  498  p.  $1.50). - Professor  Shaw  is 

quite  justified  in  the  opinion  he  expresses  in  his  introduction  to 
the  English  translation  of  Ostermann’s  Interest  in  its  relation 
to  pedagogy.  It  is  a  suggestive  and  helpful  book  (New 

York:  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  1900.  150  p.  $1.00). - We 

greet  with  pleasure  the  new  and  more  compact  edition  of 
Parkin’s  Edward  Thzving.  Every  reader  of  this  book  must 
carry  away  some  of  the  inspiration  which  flows  from  Thwing’s 
life  and  character  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900. 

518  p.  $2.00). - Few  books  could  be  of  more  interest  to 

thoughtful  Americans  just  now  than  Colonial  civil  service,  by 
Mr.  A.  Laurence  Lowell.  It  gives  accurate  information  re¬ 
garding  the  training  of  colonial  officials  in  England,  Holland, 
and  France  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900.  346  p. 

$1.50). - Among  ourselves  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  practical 

helpful  talks  by  President  Taylor  of  Emporia,  Kan.  Every 
page  reflects  the  writer’s  sound  sense,  good  humor,  and  insight 
into  human  nature  (New  York:  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  1900. 

149  p.  50  cents). - Three  charming  little  volumes  have 

just  been  issued  in  the  Temple  Primer  Series — Koch’s  Roman 
history,  Butt’s  Civilization  of  India,  and  Dean  Spencer’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  English  Church.  They  are  compact  and  eminently 
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readable  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900.  40  cents 

each). - Professor  Francis  Hovey  Stoddard's  Evolution  of 

the  English  novel  is  a  book  of  unusual  charm  and  insight.  The 
several  essays  are  marked  by  quiet  humor,  knowledge  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  helpful,  constructive  criticism  (New 

York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900.  235  p.  $1.50). - The 

increased  attention  given  to  Ovid  in  the  secondary  schools 
has  led  to  Selections  from  Ovid,  edited  by  Dr.  Anderson 
of  Williamston,  S.  C.  (New  York:  University  Publishing 

Co.,  1899.  258  p.  $1). - The  Prince's  story-hook,  edited 

by  George  Lawrence  Gomme,  is  a  sumptuously  dressed 
collection  of  historical  stories  from  English  romantic  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  an  attractive  gift-book  for  boys  and  girls 
(New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1900.  392  p. 

$2.50). - The  table-talk  of  the  almost  forgotten  John 

Selden  has  bee'n  edited,  with  a  capital  introduction,  by 
Robert  Waters  (New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains,  1899.  250  p. 

$1). - The  second  part  of  Professor  Gudeman’s  scholarly 

Latin  literature  of  the  empire,  containing  the  poetry,  has  just 
appeared.  It  is  a  fine  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  college 
teachers  of  Latin,  and  ought  to  help  some  of  them  climb  up 
out  of  their  time-honored  ruts  (New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers, 

1899.  494  p.  $2). - We  cannot  help  feeling  that,  with  all 

its  ingenuity.  Miss  Aiken’s  Exercises  in  mind-training  are 
based  on  a  false  psychology  and  that  they  are  essentially  me¬ 
chanical.  In  the  list  of  names  to  be  memorized  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  history  there  are  some  amusingly  worthless 
worthies  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1899.  122  p. 

$1). - Professor  Macdonald  of  Bowdoin  College  has  added 

the  period  from  1606-1775  to  that  previously  covered  by  his 
Select  charters  and  other  documents  illustrative  of  American 
history.  Every  live  teacher  of  American  history  will  have 
this  book,  and  its  companion  previously  published,  within  easy 
reach  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899.  400  p.  $2). 

- It  is  hard  to  keep  track  of  the  rapidly  growing  text-book 

literature  on  the  subject  of  electricity.  Mr.  Paley  Yorke’s 
Magnetism  and  electricity  sets  forth  the  elementary  facts  in 
a  well-ordered  way  (London:  Edward  Arnold,  1899.  264  p. 

3s.  6d.). 


IX 

EDITORIAL 

f 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
^***M^ethi”***°  National  Educational  Association,  held  at 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  July  7-13,  was  the  smallest 
in  many  years.  The  registered  attendance  will  probably  be 
found  not  to  exceed  2900.  The  reasons  for  this  are  primarily 
the  lack  of  interest  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teachers  of 
the  Southern  States  and  the  unwillingness  of  those  in  the 
North  and  West  to  expose  themselves  to  the  anticipated  sum¬ 
mer  heat  of  that  latitude.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  heat  was 
not  so  oppressive  as  at  Chicago  in  1887  or  at  Milwaukee  in 
1897,  and  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  lodged  in  pri¬ 
vate  houses  were  at  ho  time  uncomfortable.  The  Charleston 
Hotel,  however,  was  anything  but  satisfactory,  and  those  who 
had  taken  rooms  there  in  order  to  be  near  headquarters  were 
to  be  pitied.  Educationally  and  socially,  however,  the  Charles¬ 
ton  meeting  was  eminently  successful.  The  program  con¬ 
tained  many,  features  far  above  the  average,  and  there  was 
general  agreement  that  the  response  by  Dr.  Lyte  to  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  welcome,  the  address  on  “  The  small  college  ”  by 
President  Harper,  that  by  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  papers 
by  Miss  Edmund,  Miss  Buchanan,  and  Mrs.  Cooley,  and  the 
paper  by  President  Beardshear  fully  sustained  the  best  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Association.  The  Council  carried  on  two  inter¬ 
esting  discussions,  one  on  Superintendent  Gove’s  paper  on 
“  Education  in  our  new  possessions,”  and  one  on  the  personal 
report  submitted  by  President  Harper  of  the  committee  on  the 
national  university  project.  Professor  Hinsdale’s  summary  of 
the  educational  progress  of  the  year  was  scholarly  and  illumi¬ 
nating.  More  than  one  old  member  of  the  Association  spoke 
with  enthusiasm  of  President  Thwing’s  capital  paper,  over¬ 
flowing  with  healthy  optimism  and  good-will,  presented  before 
the  Department  of  Higher  Education. 
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Socially  the  gathering  was  one  of  great  charm.  The  citi¬ 
zens  of  Charleston  extended  a  hospitality  as  generous  and  as 
gracious  as  it  was  unusual.  The  local  press  were  sympathetic, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  convention  by  the  News  and  Conner 
so  complete  and  so  well-balanced  that  it  was  continually  re¬ 
ferred  to  with  hearty  praise. 

The  business  of  the  Association  was  transacted  speedily  and 
harmoniously.  The  trustees  reported  that  the  permanent 
fund  had  reached  $88,000,  $14,000  having  been  added  to  it 
duri'ng  the  year.  Treasurer  Pearse,  whose  administration  of 
his  office  was  praised  formally  a'nd  informally  many  times, 
showed  receipts  for  the  year  of  $38,746.63,  and  expenditures 
of  $20,949.96,  an  excess  of  receipts  of  $17,796.67.  Of  this 
amount  $14,000  was  transferred  to  the  trustees  for  investment, 
as  indicated  above. 

The  newly  chosen  president.  Principal  James  M.  Green  of 
New  Jersey,  was  elected  by  acclamation.  His  long  connection 
with  the  Association  and  his  distinguished  services  to  educa¬ 
tion  in  his  own  State,  made  his  choice  a  peculiarly  fitting  one. 
The  new  treasurer.  Superintendent  L.  C.  Greenlee  of  Denver 
(W.  S.),  Colo.,  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular 
members  of  his  profession.  Superintendent  Dougherty  of 
Peoria  was  elected  a  trustee  for  the  four-year  term. 

In  order  to  have  some  effective  means  of  considering  and 
reporting  upon  plans  for  carrying  on  investigations  involving 
an  appropriation  of  the  Association’s  funds,  the  Council  con¬ 
stituted  the  following  standing  committee  of  seve'n  to  deal  with 
such  matters:  Messrs.  Hinsdale  of  Michigan  (chairman), 
Alderman  of  Louisiana,  Butler  of  New  York,  Dougherty  of 
Illinois,  Downing  of  New  York,  Fitzpatrick  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Harvey  of  Wisconsin.  Amo'ng  the  newly  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council  are  Messrs.  Thwing  of  Ohio,  Ramsey  of 
Virginia,  Mclver  of  North  Carolina,  and  Pearse  of  Nebraska. 


The  declaration  of  principles  was  reported  by 
Pr^dples^*°°  committee  on  resolutions,  and  was  as  fol¬ 

lows  : 

In  accordance  with  established  custom,  a'nd  in  order  better  to 
enforce  those  beliefs  and  practices  which  tend  most  powerfully 
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to  advance  the  cause  of  popular  education  and  a  civilization 
based  on  intelligent  democracy,  the  National  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation,  assembled  hi  its  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting,  makes  this 

DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES 

The  common  school  is  the  highest  hope  of  the  nation.  In 
developing  character,  in  training  intelligence,  in  diffusing  in¬ 
formation,  its  influence  is  incalculable.  In  last  resort  the 
common  school  rests  not  upon  statutory  support,  but  upon  the 
convictions  and  affections  of  the  American  people.  It  seeks 
not  to  cast  the  youth  of  the  country  in  a  common  mold,  but 
rather  to  afford  free  play  for  individuality  ahd  for  local  needs 
and  aims,  while  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  common  purpose 
of  all  education.  In  this  respect  it  conforms  to  our  political 
ideals  and  to  our  political  organization,  which  bind  together 
self-governing  States  in  a  nation  wherein  each  locality  must 
bear  the  responsibility  for  those  things  which  most  concern  its 
welfare  and  its  comfort.  A  safe  motto  for  the  school,  as  for 
the  State,  is:  In  essentials,  unity;  in  non-essentials,  liberty;  in 
all  things,  charity. 

A  democracy  provides  for  the  education  of  all  its  children. 
To  regard  the  common  schools  as  schools  for  the  unfortunate 
and  the  less  well-to-do,  and  to  treat  them  as  such,  is  to  strike 
a  fatal  blow  at  their  efficie’ncy  and  at  democratic  institutions; 
it  is  to  build  up  class  distinctions  which  have  no  proper  place 
on  American  soil.  The  purpose  of  the  American  common 
school  is  to  attract  and  to  instruct  the  rich,  as  well  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  and  to  educate  the  poor.  Within  its  walls  American 
citizens  are  made,  and  no  perso’n  can  safely  be  excluded  from 
its  benefits. 

What  has  served  the  people  of  the  United  States  so  well 
should  be  promptly  placed  at  the  service  of  those  who,  by  the 
fortunes  of  war,  have  become  our  wards.  The  extension  of 
the  American  common  school  system  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands  is  an  imperative  necessity  i'n  order  that 
knowledge  may  be  generally  diffused  therein,  and  that  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  social  order  and  effective  local  self-government  may 
be  laid  in  popular  intellige'nce  and  morality. 
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The  provisions  of  law  for  the  civil  government  of  Porto 
Rico  indicate  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  increase  the  responsibilities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education.  We  earnestly  urge  upon  the  Congress  the  wisdom 
and  advisability  of  reorganizing  the  Bureau  of  Education  upon 
broader  lines;  of  erecting  it  into  an  independent  department  on 
a  plane  with  the  Department  of  Labor;  of  providing  a  proper 
compensation  for  the  Commissioner  of  Education;  and  of  so 
constituting  the  Department  of  Education  that  while  its  in¬ 
valuable  function  of  collating  and  diffusing  information  be  in 
no  wise  impaired,  it  may  be  equipped  to  exercise  effective  over¬ 
sight  of  the  educatioal  systems  of  Alaska  and  of  the  several 
islands  now  dependent  upon  us,  as  well  as  to  make  some  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
white  people  domiciled  in  the  Indian  Territory,  but  who  are 
without  any  educational  opportunities  whatever.  Such  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  such  extension  of 
its  functions  we  believe  to  be  demanded  by  the  highest  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  we  respectfully  but 
earnestly  ask  the  Congress  to  make  provision  for  such  reor¬ 
ganization  and  extension  at  their  next  session.  The  action 
so  strongly  recommended  will  in  no  respect  contravene  the 
principle  that  it  is  one  of  the  recognized  functions  of  the 
national  government  to  encourage  and  to  aid,  but  not  to  con¬ 
trol,  the  educational  instrumentalities  of  the  country. 

We  note  with  satisfaction  the  rapid  extension  of  provision 
for  adequate  secondary  and  higher  education,  as  well  as  for 
technical,  industrial,  and  commercial  training.  National  pros¬ 
perity  and  our  economic  welfare  in  the  years  to  come  will  de¬ 
pend  in  no  small  measure  upon  the  trained  skill  of  our  people, 
as  well  as  upon  their  inventiveness,  their  persistence,  and  their 
general  information. 

Every  safeguard  throw'n  about  the  profession  of  teaching, 
and  every  provision  for  its  proper  compensation,  has  our  cor¬ 
dial  approval.  Proper  standards — ^both  general  and  profes¬ 
sional — for  entrance  upon  the  work  of  instruction,  security  of 
te’nure,  decent  salaries,  and  an  adequate  pension  system,  are 
indispensable  if  the  schools  are  to  attract  and  to  hold  the  service 
of  the  best  men  and  women  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
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nation  can  afford  to  place  its  children  in  the  care  of  none  but 
the  best. 

We  welcome  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  colleges  and  scien¬ 
tific  schools  to  co-operate  in  formulating  and  in  administering 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  their  several  courses  of  in¬ 
struction,  a’nd  we  rejoice  that  this  association  has  consistently 
thrown  its  influence  in  favor  of  this  policy,  and  has  indicated 
how,  in  our  judgment,  it  may  best  be  entered  upon.  We  see 
in  this  movement  a  most  important  step  toward  lightening  the 
burdens  which  now  rest  upon  so  many  secondary  schools,  and 
are  confident  that  only  good  reuslts  will  follow  its  success. 

The  efficiency  of  a  school  system  is  to  be  judged  by  the  char¬ 
acter  and  the  intellectual  power  of  its  pupils,  and  not  by  their 
ability  to  meet  a  series  of  technical  tests.  The  place  of  the 
formal  examination  in  education  is  distinctly  subordinate  to 
that  of  teaching,  and  its  use  as  the  sole  test  of  teaching  is  un¬ 
justifiable. 

We  renew  our  pledge  to  carry  on  the  work  of  education  in¬ 
trusted  to  us  in  a  spirit  which  shall  be  not  only  non-sectarian 
and  non-political,  but  which  shall  accord  with  the  highest 
ideals  of  our  national  life  and  character.  With  the  continued 
and  effective  support  of  public  opinion  and  of  the  press  for  the 
work  of  the  schools,  higher  and  lower  alike,  we  shall  enter 
upon  the  new  century  with  the  high  hope  born  of  successful 
experience  and  of  perfect,  confidence  in  American  policies  and 
institutions. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  New  York,  Chairman. 

Edwin  A.  Alderman,  Louisiana.  Charles  D.  Mclver,  North  Carolina. 

W.  B.  Powell,  District  of  Columbia.  Alfred  Bayliss,  Illinois. 

J.  A.  Foshay,  California.  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  Maryland. 

William  R.  Harper,  Illinois.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  Ohio. 

Committee  on  Resolutions 


The  usual  summer  series  of  volcanic  disturb- 
ances  has  taken  place  thruout  the  public  school 
system  of  the  country  and  the  annual  incur¬ 
sion  of  barbarian  tribes  into  the  territory  of  education  has  been 
made.  Superintendent  Powell  of  Washington  has  been  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  reactionaries,  obscurantists,  and  wire-pullers  who 
infest  the  capital.  Superintendent  Jones  of  Cleveland  has  been 
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besieged  by  the  amazing  person  whom  the  citizens  of  Cleveland 
deliberately  chose  to  exercise  the  enormous  powers  which  the 
law  confers  upon  their  school  director.  Superintendent 
Seaver  of  Boston  failed  of  re-election  in  June,  as  did  Super¬ 
visors  Martin  and  Arnold.  In  Idaho  President  Blanton  of  the 
State  University  has  publicly  charged  two  of  the  regents  with 
“  usurpation  of  the  powers  of  the  president  ”  and  has  pointed 
out  their  “  irregular,  extravagant,  if  not  dishonest  methods  of 
conducting  the  business  affairs  of  the  institution.”  The 
regents  promptly  removed  Mr.  Blanton,  and  a  fine  shindy  is  in 
progress. 

Some  of  these  events  have  an  amusing  side,  of  course,  but 
yet  they  are  desperately  serious,  for  they  are  indicative  of 
forces  at  work  in  the  body  politic  with  which  education  has  to 
deal  before  it  can  become  either  efficient  or  genuine. 

The  Washington  situation  seems  to  us  the  most  alarming; 
for  we  do  not  recall  any  previous  successful  attack  upon  a  con¬ 
spicuous  superintendent  for  acts  and  policies  which  by  common 
consent  of  well-informed  persons  are  in  line  with  the  best  edu¬ 
cational  thought  and  practice  of  the  time;  especially  when  that 
superintendent  had  brought  his  school  system  to  a  level  of 
effectiveness  which  his  colleagues  united  in  considering  as  high 
as  any  in  the  whole  country.  The  attack  upon  Mr.  Powell 
was  successful,  in  our  judgment,  because  it  was  a  carefully 
planned  conspiracy  carried  on  in  a  community  where  there  was 
no  public  opinion  to  stop  it  and  no  intelligent,  broad-minded 
newspaper  press  to  expose  it.  Washington  has  no  public 
opinion.  The  white  population  is  made  up  chiefly  of  three 
elements :  the  well-to-do  winter  residents  who  do  next  to  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  intellectual  life  of  the  city,  the  changing  official  set, 
and  the  great  body  of  government  clerks  who  are  very  obvi¬ 
ously  under  restrictions  as  to  public  expression  of  any  kind. 
Despite  the  lack  of  any  large  element  from  which  effective  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  could  emanate,  the  newspapers  of  Washington 
might  have  stopped  the  blow  at  the  schools  had  they  been  inde¬ 
pendent  or  intelligent.  But  both  the  Post  and  the  Star  were 
either  privy  to  the  conspiracy  from  the  first  or  else  they  aided 
it  out  of  sheer  ignorance  and  incapacity.  The  arrant  and  self¬ 
contradictory  nonsense  which  they  printed,  and  continue  to 
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print,  both  editorially  and  from  correspondents,  would  provoke 
a  wooden  Indian  to  contemptuous  anger. 

Passing  by  the  newspapers  and  the  less  important  elements, 
it  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  among  the  well-informed  that 
the  long-standing  and  unreasoning  hostility  of  Senator  Stewart 
of  Nevada  to  members  of  the  Powell  family,  together  with  the 
personal  vagaries,  ambitions,  and  idiosyncrasies  of  Mrs.  Myers, 
who  now  steps  into  an  assistant  superintendency,  of  Mr. 
George  H.  Harries,  who  was  in  the  old  school  board  and 
now  bobs  up  serenely  on  the  new  one,  “  resplendent  in  full 
uniform,”  and  of  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  clerk  to  the  Senate 
committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  are  chiefly  responsible 
for  this  crusade  against  one  of  the  very  best  school  systems 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  here  all 
the  steps  by  which  the  attack  upon  Mr.  Powell  was  planned 
and  put  into  execution,  but  there  were  many  clever  features 
of  it.  Not  the  least  of  these  was  the  adroit  use  of  that 
public  enemy  known  as  senatorial  courtesy,  and  of  the  rules 
governing  conference  reports,  to  forestall  any  open  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  scheme,  particularly  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives — which  body,  it  is  entirely  safe  to  say,  does  not  know  now 
what  happened  or  how  it  happened.  Leading  senators  who 
were  appealed  to  by  the  most  prominent  public  school  men  of 
their  respective  States  gave  the  most  emphatic  assurances  that 
no  attack  upon  Mr.  Powell  was  intended.  Yet  the  Congress 
had  hardly  adjourned  when  his  successor  was  chosen  and  in¬ 
ducted  into  office.  What  Commissioner  MacFarland’s  part 
in  the  movement  has  been  we  are  unable  to  determine  with 
certainty.  He  has  borne  an  excellent  reputation  heretofore; 
but  it  is  in  order  for  him  to  offer  some  explanation  as  to  ( i ) 
why  Commissioner  Ross,  who  has  had  the  oversight  of  the 
schools  for  years,  so  speedily  surrendered  that  function  to  his 
newly  appointed  colleague  just  at  this  juncture;  (2)  why  Mr. 
Harries,  of  all  the  members  of  the  old  board,  was  chosen  to 
serve  upon  the  new  one;  and  (3)  why  he  approved  of  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  Mr.  Powell  as  he  did  when  he  publicly  commended 
the  action  of  the  board  in  choosing  his  successor. 

In  all  this  proceeding  the  most  cynical  contempt  was  dis¬ 
played  for  the  best  opinion  of  public  school  men.  Local 
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clamor,  sedulously  stirred  up,  was  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
attack,  and  it  proceeded  straight  to  its  conclusion  just  as  was 
planned  from  the  beginning.  Meanwhile,  the  new  superin¬ 
tendent,  Mr.  Alexander  T.  Stuart,  is  in  a  very  delicate  and 
difficult  position.  If  he  assists  in  undoing  Mr.  Powell’s  ex¬ 
cellent  work,  or  if  he  looks  on  and  permits  it  to  be  undone,  he 
will  find  himself  without  professional  reputation  or  the  respect 
of  his  fellow-superintendents;  if  he  does  not  assist  in  undoing 
it,  the  elements  now  in  control  of  the  schools  will  turn  him  out 
of  the  superintendency.  Unless  President  Bell  of  the  new 
school  board  asserts  himself  in  the  most  vigorous  manner  and 
refuses  to  permit  himself  to  be  used  as  the  dupe  of  the  wire¬ 
pullers,  the  Washington  children  will  be  made  to  suffer  for  the 
folly  and  stupidity  of  a  clique. 

Superintendent  Jones  bore  himself  with  great 
dignity  when  the  attempt  to  oust  him  was 
made,  and  Cleveland  being  the  possessor  of 
an  enlightened  public  opinion,  and  having  a  newspaper  press 
intelligent  enough  to  know  what  good  schools  are  in  these 
modern  days,  he  was  able  to  sustain  himself  against  Director 
Bell,  who  retreated  in  disorder  with  the  loss  of  his  ammunition 
and  his  guns.  Dr.  Poland,  who  went  to  Cleveland  to  accept 
Mr.  Jones’  place,  under  a  total  misconception  of  the  situation 
(tho  we  wish  he  had  not  consented  to  go  at  all),  promptly 
took  steps  to  set  himself  right  and  to  protect  his  professional 
honor.  The  local  politicians  are  pressing  the  school  director 
so  hard  that  the  matter  may  be  reopened  at  any  time.  Mr. 
Jones  intends  to  stand  upon  his  legal  rights,  not  as  a  personal 
matter,  but  because  he  regards  it  as  a  professional  duty  to  test 
whether  the  law  really  means  that  the  superintendent  shall 
serve  “  during  good  behavior  ”  or  not. 

If  teaching  were  really  a  profession,  no  man  of  high  prin¬ 
ciple  would  accept  an  election  to  a  superintendency  made 
vacant  as  at  Washington  or  as  attempted  at  Cleveland. 


Note!  and  News  University  of  Cambridge  the  honorary 

degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred  on 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  Ambassador  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  San- 
dys,  the  public  orator,  presented  Mr.  Choate  in  these  words ; 
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Reipublicae  maximae  transmarinae  ad  Britanniam  legatum  vinculo  non 
uno  nobiscum  consociatum  esse  constat.  Aequore  Atlantico  interposito 
separati,  stant  utrimque  duo  populi  maximi,  communis  generis,  communis 
linguae,  communium  litterarum,  communium  rerum  antiquitus  gestarum 
vinculis  inter  sese  coniuncti.  Dum  bella  cum  aliis  ab  alterutro  geruntur, 
etsi  populo  alteri  a  parte  neutra  stare  est  propositum,  tamen  populo  in 
utroque  summi  certe  viri  tacita  quadam  benevolentia  inter  sese  coniun- 
guntur.  Inter  viros  summos  qui  in  populum  suum  bdem  singularem  cum 
benevolentia  in  Britannos  coniungunt,  locum  insignem  obtinet  reipublicae 
illius  maximae  legatus,  vir  inter  suos  in  iure  civili  admodum  peritus,  in 
artibus  omnibus  quae  iudicum  animos  conciliare  et  commovere  possunt 
sollertissimus,  vir  denique  non  inter  suos  tantum,  sed  etiam  ubicumque 
lingua  nostra  communis  usurpatur,  in  omni  orationum  genere  existimatus 
eloquentissimus.  Laetamur  Collegii  Harvardiani  alumnum  tarn  insignem 
iuris  doctorem  ab  eo  petissimum  pronuntiatum  iri,  qui  Harvardi  ipsius 
Collegio  est  praepositus. 

A  little  later  Professor  John  Williams  White  of  Harvard 
University  was  presented  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters, 
as  follows: 

Ex  Atlantide  exorsus,  in  Atlantide  laudis  nostrae  cursus  hodie  desinit. 
Helladis  ab  insulis  etiam  ad  Hesperiam  novam,  ultra  fortunatorum  insulas 
fabulosas  positam,  Helladis  amor  trans  maria  migravit.  Etiam  trans 
aequor  Atlanticum  ad  Cantabrigiam  novam  transvolavit  litterarum  Graecarum 
studium  quod  Cantabrigia  nostra  olim  ab  Oriente  accepit.  Adest  alter  ex 
eis  qui  in  Collegio  Harvardiano  litteras  Graecas  praeclare  probtentur ;  adest 
scholae  archaeologicae  Americanae  Athenis  constitutae  unus  e  conditoribus 
praecipuis,  qui  etiam  ipsis  Athenis  archaeologiam  professus  est,  qui  (ne  plura 
commemorem)  de  scaena  Aristophanis,  de  Atheniensium  opisthodomo,  de 
muro  denique  Pelargico  eruditissime  disputavit.  Antiquitatis  studiosis 
pergratum,  quod  ne  ultimum  quidem  argumentum  illud  intactum  reliquit, 
oraculo  Delphico  deterritus — rd  IleXapytKiiv  apybv  afutvov. 


By  a  destructive  fire  the  School  and  home  journal,  edited  by 
George  P.  Brown,  published  at  Bloomington,  Ill.,  lost  a  large 
portion  of  its  records.  We  are  glad  to  aid  Mr.  Brown  in 
reaching  his  friends  and  subscribers  by  calling  their  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  will  be  of  great  assistance  if  they  will  send 
their  names  and  addresses,  together  with  the  date  when  their 
subscriptions  expire,  to  him  without  delay. 


The  Male  Teachers’  Association  of  New  York  have  agreed 
that  the  new  Davis  law,  reviewed  editorially  in  this  Review 
for  June  last,  provides  the  following  minimum  salaries  for 
elementary  school  teachers : 
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Years 

Female  teach¬ 
ers  of  furls' 
classes,  other 
than  the  last 
two  years. 

] 

Female  teach-, 
ers  of  girls' , 
classes,  last, 
two  years  | 

Female  teach¬ 
ers  of  grad¬ 
uating  class; 
first  assist¬ 
ants,  or  fe¬ 
male  vice 
principals 

i 

Male  teachers 

Male  teachers' 
graduating 
class ;  male 
first  assist¬ 
ants,  male 
vice  princi¬ 
pals 

1 

$  600 

$  600 

$  600 

$  900 

1  9«> 

2 

640 

640 

640 

1005 

XOO5 

3 

6^  j 

680 

680 

XZIO 

xxxo 

4 

720  1 

720 

720 

121$ 

12x5 

s 

760 

760 

760 

1320 

1320 

6 

800  I 

800 

800 

1425 

1425 

7 

840 

840 

840 

*530 

»530 

8 

880 

880 

880 

1635 

*635 

g 

Q20 

Q20 

Q20 

1740 

1740 

10 

960 

960 

q6o 

184s 

184s 

IZ 

1000 

1000 

1440 

igso 

2400 

12 

1040 

XO4O 

1440 

ao55 

2400 

»3 

loto 

loto 

1440 

2160 

2400 

14 

1120 

1120 

1440 

2160 

2400 

15 

zx6o 

1160 

1440 

2160 

2400 

16 

1200 

1320 

X44O 

2160 

3400 

*7 

1240 

«3ao 

1440 

3160 

2400 

Add  $6o  per  annum  to  salaries  of  female  teachers  of  boys’  or  mixed  classes. 


Pennsylvania  is  in  pursuit  of  educational  establishments  with 
improper  and  misleading  titles.  An  injunction  has  been 
granted  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Philadelphia,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Commonwealth,  re¬ 
straining  the  proprietor  of  a  business  college  in  that  city  from 
calling  his  institution  the  University  of  Philadelphia.  He 
teaches  bookkeeping,  penmanship,  and  stenography.  His 
school  affords  instruction  in  commercial  pursuits  exclusively 
and  is  in  no  true  sense  a  university.  “  A  short  but  compre¬ 
hensive  definition  of  the  word  university,”  says  President 
Judge  Arnold  in  granting  the  injunction,  “  is  an  aggregation 
or  union  of  colleges.  It  is  an  institution  in  which  the  educa¬ 
tion  imparted  is  universal,  embracing  all  branches,  such  as  arts, 
sciences,  and  all  manner  of  learning,  and  possessing  powers  to 
confer  degrees  which  indicate  proficiency  in  the  branches 
taught.”  By  a  Pennsylvania  statute  enacted  in  1895,  a  Col¬ 
lege  and  University  Council  for  the  State  was  established, 
without  whose  approval  no  new  institution  shall  be  authorized 
to  confer  degrees.  The  court  holds  that  inasmuch  as  the  title 
of  university  imparts  the  power  to  confer  degrees,  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  school  cannot  lawfully  use  the  title,  since  it  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  power.  It  appears  that  many  persons  have  mistaken 
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this  self-styled  University  of  Philadelphia  for  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  much  confusion  in  correspondence  has 
resulted  therefrom. 

Of  the  50  State  and  territorial  superintendents  of  public 
instruction,  38  are  active  members  of  the  National  Educational 
Association.  The  States  and  Territories  not  represented  in  the 
list  of  active  members  by  their  superintendents  are  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  and 
Washington. 

Of  the  superintendents  of  170  leading  cities  and  towns,  121 
are  active  members  of  the  Association.  The  cities  and  towns 
whose  superintendents  are  not  active  members  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Brockton,  Chelsea,  Gloucester,  Haver¬ 
hill,  Lynn,  Malden,  Newton,  Salem,  Somerville,  and  Taunton, 
Mass.;  Hartford,  Conn.;  Auburn,  Cohoes,  Elmira,  New  York 
(Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  Borough  of  Rich¬ 
mond),  Oswego,  Rochester,  and  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Camden,  Ho¬ 
boken,  and  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Allegheny,  Allentown,  Altoona, 
Erie,  Pittsburg,  Wilkesbarre,  and  Williamsport,  Pa. ;  Norfolk, 
Va.;  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. ;  Newport,  Ky. ;  Memphis,  Tenn.; 
Montgomery,  Ala.;  Galveston,  Houston,  and  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.;  Springfield,  and  Zanesville,  O.;  South  Bend.  Ind.; 
Quincy,  Ill. ;  Des  Moines  and  Burlington,  la. ;  St.  Joseph,  Mo. ; 
Lincoln,  Neb.;  and  Sacramento,  Calif. 


By  the  death  of  Henry  Barnard,  in  July  last,  one  of  the 
most  eflfective  and  self-sacrificing  workers  in  the  cause  of  popu¬ 
lar  education  is  lost  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Barnard’s  name  is  highly  honored  by  teachers  everywhere,  but 
the  man  himself  was  a  stranger  to  this  generation.  His  best 
work  lay  back  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  century,  when  foun¬ 
dations  were  being  laid,  systems  organized,  and  public  senti¬ 
ment  aroused.  He  then  played  a  leading  part,  the  fortunate 
effects  of  which  are  now  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  American 
education. 
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The  application  of  science  to  matters  relating  to  the  home 
goes  on  apace.  The  words  domestic  art,  domestic  science, 
domestic  economy,  become  increasingly  familiar.  Attention 
to  these  subjects  is  urged,  as  it  should  be,  not  on  grounds  of 
utility  alone,  but  because  of  their  educational  significance.  An 
annual  conference  of  those  specially  interested  in  these  lines  of 
work  has  been  instituted  at  Lake  Placid,  and  there  the  most 
pressing  problems  are  taken  hold  of  systematically  and  in 
earnest. 


Mr.  Dawes  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has  made 
the  following  admirable  proposals,  which  will  certainly  send  a 
shiver  down  the  spines  of  the  spoilsmen : 

Whereas,  Merit  alone  should  determine  the  selection  and  appointment 
of  teachers  in  our  public  schools,  and 

Whereas,  No  teacher  should  be  appointed  without  the  recommendation 
of  the  superintendent,  who  in  every  instance  should  be  required  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  best  teacher  available  ;  and 

Whereas,  The  personal  solicitation  and  influence  of  members  of  the 
board  and  others  tends  to  embarrass  the  superintendent  in  this  regard,  and 
to  the  selection  and  appointment  of  teachers  on  grounds  other  than  those 
of  merit ; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  at  each  regular  meeting  the  superintend¬ 
ent  shall  report  to  the  full  board  the  names  of  all  persons,  other  than  dis¬ 
trict  superintendents,  teachers,  and  members  of  the  board,  who  have  since 
the  last  meeting  recommended,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  the  appointment, 
promotion,  or  transfer  of  any  principal,  teacher,  or  cadet  in  the  public  schools. 

Resolved  (and  this  resolution  shall  be  a  rule  of  the  board).  That  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  board  shall  not  recommend  principals,  teachers,  or  cadets  to 
the  superintendent,  or  any  district  superintendent,  or  endorse  their  applica¬ 
tions  for  appointment,  promotion,  or  transfer,  unless  requested  by  the 
superintendent  in  writing  so  to  do,  and  the  superintendent  shall  report  all 
violations  of  this  rule  to  the  full  board  at  its  next  regular  meeting  there¬ 
after. 

Resolved,  That  all  existing  rules,  inconsistent  herewith,  are  hereby 
repealed,  and  that  in  no  instance  shall  the  superintendent  be  required  to 
obtain  the  concurrence  of  any  district  committee  before  making  any 
appointment,  assignment,  or  transfer  of  principals,  teachers,  or  cadets. 

These  resolutions  went  to  the  committee  on  rules,  and  their 
action  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 


